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An Advance Announcement 


“THE RAINY SEASON” 


A dramatic four-part TV series on the problems of older perso} 
facing retirement will be presented on the National Council } 
Churches’ NBC program, “Frontiers of Faith” in September. 


An Opportunity for Your Church 


The Department of Adult Work wishes to enlist 300 viewing grou} 
in local churches as an experiment in utilization of a TV program fj} 


educational purposes. 


Ministers or Directors of Christian.Education are invited to indic: 
their interest and request utilization materials by writing to: 


Department of Adult Work 
National Council of Churches 
257 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, New York 


Eleventh Annual 


CHRISTIAN WRITERS BOOK WRITING 


EXPERIENTIAL and EDITORS' CONFERENCE 
PRITING June 28—July 5, 1958 


American Baptist Assembly 
Green Lake, Wisconsin 


ARTICLE WRITING PROGRAM: Inspirational addresses, panel discussions, 
workshops dealing with the practical problems of a 
wide variety of writing, personal interviews with editors 


of major religious publications, free time available for 
actual writing. 


| LEADERS: Alvin N. Rogness, Marvin E. Smith, Jerome 
| piberhlaN ai be cee Ellison, Gilbert L. Brown, Jr., Marian Maeve O'Brien, 
Caspar Nannes, Peter Gordon White, Elizabeth Yates, 
Robert A. Johnston, E. Merrill Root, William S. Mittel- 


_ stadt, Roland E. Wolseley, R. Dean Goodwin, Ward S. 

Miller, Marion Brawn, Lawrence E. Nelson, Margaret CHURCH 

Wolff, Ethelyn M. Parkinson, Mary Alice Jones. PUBLICITY 
REGISTRATION: For further information write: Dr. 
Benjamin P. Browne, 1703 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia 3, Pennsylvania. Registration should be made di- 
WRITING DRAMA rectly with the Registrar, American Baptist Assembly, 
Green Lake, Wisconsin. Registration fee: First in 


$15 before May 1st, after May Ist, $20. Each succeed- 
ing week, $10. 


DEVOTIONAL 
WRITING © 


FOR YOUNG 
EDITORS 


The Extension School of Christian Writing, July 5-26. 
Academic credit in English will be given by the Uni- 
versity of Redlands Summer School. | RECESS 
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Editorial Introduction 


AS CHILDREN and young people move back and forth 
between public school, church, and home, they need to 
achieve unity in their lives, rather than to be crammed 
with fragments of disassociated knowledge. They take 
their religious questions to school with them in spite of 
the “wall of separation.” They bring to church the skills, 
insights, and impressions about life gained in public 
school. They reflect in school and church the attitudes 
of their parents and the understanding of themselves 
gained in their homes. When school, church, and home 
give conflicting answers about the big questions of life, 
children and young people are confused and may come 
to lack confidence in any of the answers, or to adopt a 
belligerent defense of what may be a partial view of life. 

Though public school, church, and home have distinc- 
tive functions to perform, these functions are in harmony 
with each other. Each fulfills its function best when it 


TEACHERS OF RELIGION are of necessity interested in 
what happens to children and young people in the public 
schools.’ This special issue of the International Journal of 
Religious Education on “The Church and Public Schools” 
continues a tradition which testifies to that fact. The first 
“special” issue of the Journal, in November 1940, was “A 
Special Number Dealing with the Relations of Religious 
Education to Public Education.” 

The first general secretary of the former International 
Council of Religious Education was Hugh S. Magill, 
earlier executive secretary of the National Education 
Association. The National Council of Churches has a 
Committee on Religion and Public Education to which 


twenty-four denominations and fourteen state councils of - 


churches have appointed members. 


Some purposes of Christian education are better served 
by a common school than we could serve them separately. 
For example— 


Because of our religion, we should need to teach our 
child to learn to read, so he can read the Bible for him- 
self to know the word and the will of God. 

A Christian should perform his duties as a citizen; the 
common school gives effective preparation for citizenship. 

Making a living is part of the duty of the Christian 
citizen; expensive vocational equipment in the common 
school can serve every child in the community. 

Because of our religious faith, we believe that every 
talent of every child should be developed. Common 
schools for all the children of all the people more often 
give training for special talents such as music, art, and 
physical training, than do smaller schools for segregated 
groups. 

Whatever the best, the wisest, and the wealthiest parent 
may want in the way of a school for his own child, that 
Christians must wish for all the children of all the people. 
The public school is a political expression of this religious 
ideal, its existence a spiritual phenomenon. 

If our churches are to encourage parents to commit 


others, but makes use of it as fully as possible in its ow 
service to children and young people. This special iss; 
of the Journal is presented in the hope that it will ey) 
courage and facilitate communication and cooperati¢ 
between teachers, church leaders, and parents. 

The editors are grateful to Rolfe Lanier Hunt, Direct 
of Religion and Public Education of the National Couns) 
of Churches, to George H. Reavis, author of “An Educ; 
tional Platform,” and to the authors of the articles, ij 
their cooperation in preparing this special number. | 

The editors recognize that school systems are differe} 
in the various countries in which the Journal is read, 
that the statements in this issue will not apply eque 
in all of these countries. It is hoped that in spite off 


in all of them. [: : 


Virgil E. Fost f 


The public school is a spiritual phenomenc) 


their children to public schools—as is true in most of tI 
denominations constituent to the National Council — 
Churches—then everything that happens to public schoc 
concerns us. Our religious purposes are better served | 
good public schools than by poor ones. Church eduej 
tional leaders must inform parents in the churches 
needs of the public school, so that our children shall | 
well served. 


Whose business is it in the local church to concey 
themselves with the welfare of the public schools servit) 
our children? Is it the business of the pastor? TI 
minister of education? The Sunday school superinten: 
ent? The committee on education? The committee ¢ 
social action? Everybody’s business is likely to be ni 
body’s business; define the channels for expression of 1) 
concern! 


We can help the community define the role of the publ 
school in the religious life of children and youth. We cai} 
about religion. What do we want the public school to « 
in such matters as Bible reading, prayers, observance 
religious holidays? For the welfare of the public schod 
the community expectations of the public school shou) 
be clearly defined. Until then, public schools are kicke 
on one side as godless, on the other as too evangelistic 
serve taxpayers of every faith or lacking faith. 


The same child is in the home, the church, and tl 
public school. If that child is to be well served, wh 
happens in each must take account of what happens ° 
the child in the others. Lines of communication betwee 
parents and church leaders are well established. Hon} 
and public school have learned to talk to each oth 
through the parent-teacher associations. There is ne¢ 
now for a similar social invention through which churi 
and public school leaders may talk to each other. Eat! 
and natural conversation between church and publ 
school leadership has been lost in too many places. It 
hoped that this issue of the Journal may increase suc 
conversation, to advance mutual understanding. 


R. L. Hur 
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| | YOUNG LADY of thirteen whom 
now loves the Gospel of John. She 
to it more frequently in her per- 
al devotions than to any other por- 
1 of the Scriptures. And her feeling 
ifhis book developed in the public 
ool, where her teacher read pas- 
es from it daily. 
part of this attachment to the 
rth Gospel, I am sure, is due to 
| inherent beauty of the writing 
lf. It reads with a rhythmic ca- 
ice in its simple vocabulary that is. 
en akin to poetry, especially if it 
read aloud. The symbols of light, 
tad, water, and shepherding which 
frequently employs are universal, 
ad its interviews between Jesus aad 
lividual persons give the writing a 
amatic accent that holds one’s 
lention. 


— 


ie teacher and the Bible 


The young lady’s teacher did not 
ve the children an exposition of the 
dspel, such as one would get in tech- 
cal study, and her comments upon 
were at a minimum. Yet, the book 
me alive for the pupils in her class. 
? Was it not because she was a 
liGmittea person who was dedicated 
| her profession as a vocation, and 
| whose own life the Scriptures were 
ersonally real? 
|The psalms refer to persons of this 
naracter who love the Law and medi- 
ite upon it day and nighi (Psalm 
(2). One of them expresses it this 
fay: 


| 
“Oh, how I love thy law! 
| It is my meditation all the day. 
| e e e 

How sweet are thy words to my 
| taste, 

sweeter than honey to my 

| mouth! 
‘Thy word is a lamp to my feet 
| : and a light to my path.” 


t is this kind of devotion to the 
iptures which one finds again and 
in the teachers of our public 
ools, And there is a contagion to 
personalities which affects the 
es of their students. To this extent 
cation at their hands often be- 
nes religious education. 

here are some dangers involved 
picture also. Religious quirks 
lay be communicated to growing 
nildren by public school teachers 
uite as much as sound attitudes. And 
sinterpretation of the Bible by un- 
ained or biased teachers may occur, 

nstead of true understanding based 
pon sound knowledge. Our Lord 
} 
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spoke of those who zealously made 
converts and left them worse off than 
before. Unfortunately, zeal alone is 
not sufficient. 


The public school teacher and religion 


A great deal of religion is taught 
in the public schools, without its ever 
being recognized as such. By the very 
psychology that leads a teacher to 
choose his profession, he is predis- 
posed to be a person who reacts to 
life, and does so vocally. And this 
he should do, for unless he lives re- 
flectively he is ill-fitted for his task. 
Otherwise he is little more than an 
encyclopedia with legs, which walks 
about disseminatng data that is life- 
less and dead. 

But the point is this. When these 
teachers make comments and indulge 
in ‘side remarks before the children 
in their classes, they are frequently 
engaged in religious instruction. This 
is particularly true when evaluations 
are drawn, and ideas or ideals are 
expressed in a preferred order. His- 
tory, citizenship, science, and litera- 
ture are especially open to such in- 
terpretations. 

There is no way to avoid this fact. 
The individual religion of the teacher 
is present in his own person as he 
interprets the subject he teaches, hour 
after hour, before the members of his 
class. And because it is not labeled as 
such, the students indirectly absorb 
it. Their defenses are down while 
their attitudes toward life are being 
formed. They are being indoctrinated 
without realizing it. 

And, again, this may be very, very 
good, or it may be quite, quite bad. 
In view of this fact, the responsibili- 
ties of school boards in selecting 
teachers is tremendous. On the other 
hand, the obligation of the teacher to 
be at his best is terrific. It calls for a 
dedication to knowledge and truth, 


God in the 


classroom 


by Charles M. LAYMON 


Editor of Adult Publications, 
Board of Education, The Methodist Church, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


and a commitment to one’s profession 
in terms of a vocation that is as deep 
as that of a minister of the gospel, a 
director of Christian education, or a 
church school worker. It is an awe- 
some thing to be a public school 
teacher. 


The church and the public school 
teacher 


Although I do not have any figures 
at hand, it is my conviction that the 
vast majority of our teachers are 
members of the local churches in their 
communities. Many of them teach 
regularly in the church schools of 
these churches. This is most helpful, 
for they are trained in the technics 
of teaching that should enable them to 
understand the educational philos- 
ophy in terms of which the curriculum 
materials have been prepared. 

There is another side to this situa- 
tion. One of the most direct channels 
through which the church may exert 
its influence in public education is 
through the school teachers who at- 
tend its services, and whose lives are 
touched by the gospel that is pro- 
claimed and experienced there. If the 
church is alerted to this fact and 
makes the most of it, the Protestant 
parochial school movement (and there 
is such) may be re-evaluated. And 
the conclusion just might turn out to 
be that such schools are both unwise 
and unnecessary. 

The final realization that grows out 
of the several elements of this situa- 
tion is that, through the personality 
of the teacher in the public school, 
God may enter the classroom. Make 
no mistake about it. Prayer, dedica- 
tion, and a deep sense of vocation be- 
long in the life of a public school 
teacher, not simply because he is a 
person with an immortal soul, but also 
because he is an interpreter of life for 
growing children. 


The articles in this issue are related to ‘‘An Educational 
Platform for Public Schools,’’ on pages 14-27, which 
should be read first or along with the articles. 


Beyond “‘moral and 


spiritual values ’ 


by Lawsesces€, LEDER 


Professor of Education and Director of Courses in Religious Education, 


University of Pittsburgh, 


es LAST DECADE has witnessed 
widespread and sometimes bitter con- 
troversy over the place of religion in 
the public school. At one extreme 
some hold that our traditional princi- 
ple of the separation of church and 
state precludes the introduction of 
religious subject matter into the 
curriculum. Such persons seek to 
maintain the public school as a strictly 
secular institution, leaving religion 
entirely to the home and the church. 
At the other extreme some regard 
religion and education as so inextri- 
cably intertwined that they would 
make the public school an instrument 
for the inculcation of religious princi- 
ples. In between these extremes are 
proponents of various plans for 
modifying the school curriculum so as 
to include religion or of supplement- 
ing the work of the public school by 
church-sponsored educational efforts. 


Where public schools and 
churches agree 


Though no general consensus is yet 
in sight, there seems to be increasing 
agreement on the following points: 
The public schools should teach moral 
and spiritual values. Religious orien- 
tation is essential in complete moral 
and spiritual development. Knowledge 
of religion is necessary for a full 
understanding of our cultural heritage. 
The schools should maintain a climate 
friendly toward religion. References 
to religion may properly be made 
when these belong naturally in the 
subject matter being considered. 

Church leaders should be encour- 
aged by these agreements. They make 
it possible for the public schools to 
provide a basis in general education 
for an understanding of the nature 


a 
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of religion and its functions. At the 
same time these leaders should give 
increased attention to the responsi- 
bilities of the church and the family 
for giving religious instruction that 
goes beyond the minumum that may 
reasonably be expected of the school. 

For the most part the churches and 
the public schools are in agreement 
regarding the basic moral and spirit- 
ual values which should be sought 
through education. The dignity and 
worth of personality, the responsibil- 
ity of each person for the conse- 
quences of his own conduct, agreement 
through persuasion and by common 
consent, devotion to truth, respect 
for excellence, the moral equality of 
all persons, the supremacy of social 
over individual interests, opportunity 
for the pursuit of happiness, and 
spiritual enrichment above material 
gain—these are all values which the 
church shares with the public school. 
The aims of Christian education can- 
not be realized unless these values are 
cherished. In the community as a 
whole, they can best be achieved 
through a partnership of the church 
and the public school. 

From the standpoint of the church, 
education should include, along with 
these, certain additional values, such 
as the experience of relationship 
with God, understanding and appreci- 
ation of the religious heritage, com- 
mitment to the Christian way of life, 
and fellowship in Christian service. 
These are not in conflict with the 
values sought by the public school but 
give to such values a deeper dimen- 
sion and a wider perspective. 


They differ on the source of values 
In teaching moral and spiritual 
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-and interpretations of man’s expe , 


values, the public school must pli 
primary emphasis upon human ¢ 
perience. Among the sanctions | 
reasons for preferring one tyf 
conduct over another, it may p 
stress upon the experience of i 
teacher and upon such principles) 
justice, group approval, brotherh 
authority and law. But it may & 
properly point out that moral - 
spiritual values are held by re gid, 
groups to have their principal sanet 
in a belief in God. This belief is 
widely held that it should be taujy) 
as one of the important elements 
American culture. Since understar 
ing of God and of his demands up 
men has’ varied so much amd 
religious groups, however, the pull! 
school must recognize the fact 
differences. It can hardly take sicy 
Definitions of the concept of € 


ence of him are the subject matter 
theology. Theologies differ becaij 
they are shaped by the experier) 
of particular religious groups. Thi) 
groups tend to regard the stateme}y 
of theology handed down by thj- 
own leaders as more authoritat)) 
than the interpretations of others,|* 
the findings of contemporary scien) 
and this tendency gives rise |) 
“sectarian” differences among ‘|; 
churches. The public school, as |) 
agency of the entire community, mj. 
deal fairly with the various secta 
doctrines and must avoid expressi! 
preference for any. In attempts) 
avoid controversy, it has taken} 
position which is sometimes regarc|! 
as neutral toward religion. 7 
churches must respect the necess 
for impartiality and should not ser 
preferred status for their own dé 
trines in the treatment of religion |) 
the schools. Theology is the respon|- 
bility of the churches. It is not i 
task of the public schools. 


The church must teach theology 


In their concern for providing}: 
more adequate understanding 
human life in all its relationships, t 
churches must teach theology. It 
natural that each church teach wl 
it regards to be true. In a democra 
each church has the right so to tea 
So long as there are sectarian diffe 
ences, it is inevitable that theolog 
will vary. In the ecumenical moy 
ment, however, we are discoveri 
that the area of agreement is mu 
greater than was supposed when t 
denominations maintained their ind 
pendence and isolation from o 
another. As we work together 
common loyalty to Christ, we find tk 
our theological differences tend 
seem less important than the 


he public school must be non-sectar- 
an; the church can teach loyalty to 


i denomination and to a local church. 
| Clark and Clark 


upon which we agree. In teaching 
theology in the future, efforts should 
e made to extend the measurement 
of agreement through increasing 
oo and communication. 


about Jesus Christ 


| The church must teach ae attitudes 
‘and way of life exemplified by Jesus 
| ee In a public school, Jesus may 
presented as only one of the many 
ligious leaders who are worthy of 
spect and veneration, without claim 
iat he sustained any unique rela- 
mship with God. His philosophy of 
e and his teachings may be studied 
comparison with the viewpoints 
# others, with no suggestion that they 
Merit special consideration except 
necessary for understanding of our 
listory and culture. : 

The Christian church cannot Gs 
satisfied with such casual references. 
It not only believes that God is 
uniquely revealed in the person of 
( Christ but it regards his teach- 
i and his way of life as definitive. 
Jesus’ conception of God as Father 
and of all human beings as his chil- 


ersons to become aware of the love 
God as revealed in Christ and to 


members of the family of God. 

The public school may center its 
efforts in training for citizenship in 
the modern state. With this aim the 
church is in full accord. But the 
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church must include in its teaching 
the requirements of citizenship in the 
kingdom of God. Men should render 
unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, but they must also render 
unto God the things that are God’s. 
This more inclusive emphasis is the 
peculiar responsibility of the church. 


—about man 


Like the school, the church recog- 
nizes the supreme importance of the 
individual and seeks to assist each 
person to realize his highest poten- 
tialities. But the church views the in- 
dividual in a special perspective. From 
the viewpoint of the church, each per- 
son is created and loved by God and 
thus is responsible to God for all his 
actions. The church is convinced that 
one cannot realize his highest poten- 
tialities except in right relationship 
with God. Like the school, the church 
seeks to enable persons to establish 
and maintain wholesome and satisfy- 
ing relations with other individuals 
and groups; but the church has a 
special concern for persons, since it 
sees every human being as a subject 
of the infinite love of God. This esti- 
mate of man has definite implications 
which the church must discover and 
implement in its program of educa- 
tion. 


—about the world of nature 


In its efforts toward education for 
moral and spiritual values, the public 


Clark and Clark 
The public school may use the Bible as a source book in history or literature; 
the church wants its children to know the Bible as revelation and inspiration. 


school is interested in aiding persons 
to understand the world of nature and 
seeks to bring them to accept respon- 
sibility for conservation and proper 
use of its resources. This the school 
may do on the basis of merely pru- 
dential considerations. But the church 
regards the natural world as a part of 
God’s creation and must teach there- 
fore the concept of stewardship. Man 
should use the values and resources 
of nature not only for his own benefit 
but in the larger service of God and 
of all mankind. 


—about the Bible 


The public school seeks to enable 
its pupils to understand, appreciate, 
and utilize the principal elements in 
modern culture. Thus it may include 
the Bible and selections from religious 
art, history, literature, and music as 
examples of great achievements of the 
human spirit. It may not insist that 
these selections are necessarily and 
inherently superior to other elements 
in the cultural heritage. The church 
believes, however, that the Bible con- 
tains a special revelation of the pres- 
ence and power of God in human his- 
tory and that understanding and ap- 
preciation of the Christian heritage, as 
influenced by this revelation, are es- 
sential in an adequate understanding 
of human life and destiny. Hence the 
church must seek to teach the Bible 
and other elements in the Christian 
heritage in ways that will enable 

(Continued on page 46) 


See page 33 for an outline of Christian education subject 


areas, for comparison with those of public schools. 


Multiply vour 


ettectiveness 


by understanding and using what pupils learn 


in public school 


by Leonard GRINDSTAFF 


Assistant Superintendent, Riverside County Schools, 


Many PEOPLE seem to think 
that what a child learns in public 
school during the week has no rela- 
tionship to what he learns on Sunday. 
Church school teachers often “start 
from scratch,’ unaware of many of 
the skills the children have learned 
in public schools and the information 
they have acquired about geography, 
history, and their cultural heritage. 
By understanding the curriculum 
and teaching methods of the public 
school, the church school teacher and 


Riverside, California. 


officer can capitalize on the learnings 
and skills gained in the public school. 
Likewise the public school teacher 
who knows what is happening to the 
pupil in the church school can draw 
upon the experiences there to supple- 
ment his teaching. 

This indicates one of the most im- 
portant contributions public school 
teachers and administrators can make 
to the church school. They can help 
the church school staff to see the re- 
lationship between the lesson mate- 


Frederic Lewts 
A third grade in public school maps its neighborhood. Church schools begin 
at home but must soon stretch the horizons of the pupils in time and space. 
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rials they are using and the content | 
corresponding public school course 
Whether a young child is in chure 
or public school it is important | 
have the curriculum content dra 
from real life experiences in his im 
mediate environment. It is easier 
shape the curriculum of the publi) ; 
school in this direction than that of th), » 
church school. The curriculum of th} 
church’ school must include studi¢ 
about God, the life of Jesus, and th\ | 
history of the church, all of whic}, » 
introduce “long ago” aoe “far away} 
dimensions. Time and space concepi) » 
are difficult for the young learnej, | 
since such ideas lack the concretenes 
which is essential to understandini 
and remembering. 
Research studies completed 
major colleges and universitie 
throughout America during the year 
from 1930 to the beginning of th 
war provided strong evidence the) 
young children must begin theif 
learning (including religious learn| 
ing) from their present position i/ 
time and space. Although student} 
differ markedly at all age level: 
growing up enables the learner th 
compound his experiences; and out co} 
these experiences comes the develop} 
ment of major concepts, attitudes, an} 
behaviors. Many first-hand expe. E: 
riences and much time are required ' 
for growing and maturing. 
While these research studies wer} 
in process, educators were conductinj 
surveys to determine how far childre 
of different age-levels had travelec } 
from the immediate environment o}| 
home, school and community. Thes«} 
surveys indicated that many childrer| 
in large cities did not know their ow1) 
communities, nor had they visited th« 
cities or towns within their state) 
Children reared in rural areas weré 
often not familiar with the towns oi| 
large cities near them. 
These research studies and surveys} 
forced educators to re-think the cur- 
riculum patterns or designs for botk 
the church school and the public 
school. Curriculum content for each 
succeeding grade level was gradually 
designed to move the learner out in 
space and back in time. 
Kindergarten and first grade chil- 
dren are therefore directed through} 
dramatic play experiences to develop} 
meanings significant to their stage of 
development. For instance, they may 
“play house,” taking roles of different 
members of the family and of those 
in immediate contact with the family. 
Kindergarten teachers in the church 
school are familiar with this pro- 
cedure, whereby two children are 
“mother” and “daddy” while others 
play the parts of children, milkman, 
policeman, grocery salesman and 


er “helpers.” Children in the pri- 
grades of the public school con- 
nue to have experiences based on the 
tal life situations in home, school and 
>mmunity. 
‘When children reach the fourth 
tade, they study their state, whether 
‘is California, Maine or Texas. In 
le upper grades their studies move 
ut of their state to the nation and the 
ther nations of the world. From the 
ear to the far, from now to then, each 
Fade level adds to the student’s 
nderstandings of both time and 
pace. , 
| This effort to design the curriculum 
» fit the needs of the learner has been 
ne of the strong links between the 
eachers of the church school and the 
ublic school. The learner’s psycho- 
pgical characteristics are the same, 
vhether we are educating him in the 
iome, public school or church school. 


Tnperiences must be often repeated 


| Another link between the teachers 
n the public school and the church 
lchool has been the psychology of 
earning. Although there are several 
najor theories of learning, there are 
mportant points of agreement among 
hem. The definition of learning as a 
woduct of the reorganization of ex- 
yeriences is widely accepted and prac- 
iced. This has led to the organiza- 
ion of curriculum content on a spiral 
dasis. 

This method of organizing the cur- 
ficulum is in sharp contrast to the 
ntroduction of certain subject mat- 
ier at selected grade levels. For ex- 
ample, history was formerly intro- 
Juced at grade four and civics at 
trade seven. The modern curriculum 
meludes both history and civics at 
each grade level in the elementary 
school and in most-grades of the sec- 
ondary school. The amount and kinds 
xf content are appropriate to the age 
level of the learner and represent a 
slightly higher level at each succeed- 
© grade. 


Bitar with the curriculum frame- 
work of the public schools, and the 
public school teachers should know 

curriculum framework of the 
ch schools. Since the church 
hool curriculum is likely to be pre- 
red by the national denominational 
anization, it is most important for 
teachers of a local church to be- 
e acquainted with the curriculum 
the local school system, to see how 
correlates with that of the church 


e curriculum of the church school 
mtains historical and geographical 
terials which are to be taught to 
cular age groups of the church 


urch school teachers should be 


If the science learned at school is related to the concept of creation and its 
Creator taught at church, the new knowledge will gain depth and significance. 
A. Devaney, Inc. 


school prior to the time similar mate- 
vials are taught in the public schools. 

An examination of the studies of the 
upper grades of the elementary school 
reveals the importance of a common 
grade placement of curriculum con- 
tent. If children in the public schools 
study their nation in the fifth grade 
and the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere in the sixth grade, they have 
not learned in the public school the 
history or geography of the Holy 
Lands prior to entering junior high 
school. In some states, the curriculum 
of the public schools for the seventh 
grade contains the entire Eastern 
Hemisphere. Seventh-grade teachers 
must select a limited number of coun- 
tries to be studied during the year or 
offer a superficial overview of a large 
part of the land area of the world. 
The Holy Lands may be omitted en- 
tirely. 

This would indicate a real neces- 
sity for having the teacher of the 
church school carefully supplement 
the program of the public school by 
a more detailed study of the land 
areas of major concern in the study 
of the Bible, church history, and mis- 
sions. In terms of the historical origins 
and growth of the Christian Church, 


Open Many Doors to Learning 


Beginning t 


church school teache:s how to reinforce learning by approaching 


the church school] teacher must accept 
a major responsibility for developing 
each student’s background in these 
areas. In like manner the teacher in 
the public school must know the con- 
tribution of the church school teacher 
and seek to broaden and deepen the 
student’s understanding of the whole 
world, both past and present. 


Additional learnings should be 
recognized 


Not all that a pupil learns comes 
from either the public school or the 
church school. The modern library, 
the radio, and television have notably 
expanded the scope of subject matter 
which comes into the purview of chil- 
dren. This seems to contribute to a 
faster rate of learning for most chil- 
dren, but what is learned may be of 
indifferent value or even deleterious 
unless corrected and reinforced by 
parents and teachers. For instance, if 
the science programs on television are 
related to science being learned in 
school and to the concept of creation 
being taught at church, the new infor- 
mation will gain considerable depth 
and significance. 

(Continued on page 52) 


this fall, a special series of articles in the Journal will ies 


important 


subject matter in more than one way. To give all your teachers this. added 
help, order or increase your club subscription today using card facing page 42. 
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Grouping 


and grading 


Implications of the public school expertence 


set forth on pages 16-17, 19-22 


by Ruth STRANG 


Professor of Education, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 


A Pas PROBLEM of grouping in the 
church is of concern to many religious 
education leaders. Are public school 
methods appropriate to the church 
school? In view of the objectives of 
the public school and the nature of 
its program, should church school 
methods of grouping differ from those 
recommended for public school? Is 
the method of grouping of minor im- 
portance in comparison with the qual- 
ifications and personality of the 
teacher? 


Practices in public schools 


Public schools are continuously ex- 
perimenting with different forms of 
grouping. At one extreme is an ex- 
periment in which pupils are taught 
in some classes as large as 200. In 
these classes the teacher provides for 
the orientation and motivation of the 
group, prepares a clear and interesting 
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presentation of the subject, and gives 
the pupils immediate opportunity to 
apply what they have learned. He 
uses charts, slides, motion pictures, 
and other visual aids. These large 
classes free the other teachers, who 
would ordinarily be teaching classes 
of around thirty, for work with small 
specialized groups and for conferences 
with individuals. 

This plan of grouping may have 
possibilities for the church school for 
junior grades and older. While a large 
group were meeting for worship, Bible 
study, or consideration of certain 
moral values, the other teachers could 
meet with small groups having special 
needs such as acquiring skill in using 
the Bible, becoming acquainted with 
Bible stories that are already familiar 
to the other children, or learning 
about the church. Instead of the 
classes, the teachers might hold con- 
ferences with individual children and/ 
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or their parents about personal prob} 
lems that they could not discuss in 
group. 4 

However, the large group shouk 


as, alone, an adequate program. 
certain subject matter can be pr 
sented more skillfully by one pe 

to a large group than by several per 
sons to small groups, that is well. 
this should release energy of the othe 
leaders for the most effective wor| 
with individuals and small groups { 
supplement the large-group exper| 
ence, || 

A much more representative kin) 
of grouping in the public school } 
that described by Dr. Reavis. TH 
grouping is based on program, read 
ing ability, general achievement, ar) 
on social, physical, and emotional md 
turity. Children are brought togeth#) 
in one class who need to learn #] 
same things and have the ability | 
learn them. If the objective is ac! 
demic achievement, this method | 
grouping is sound. But if knowled| 
of the Bible and related content | 
not so important an objective as 
personal development of children |) 
responsible, socially-minded perso) 
these criteria for grouping becor) 
less important. In a church gro} 
which is diverse in ability, interes 
and degree of maturity, there is | 
opportunity for members to lea 
from each other and to gain appreci 
tion and acceptance of individu 
with widely different backgrounds a’ al 
abilities. 

At the other extreme is the 
graded unit which is being qu) 
widely accepted in the primary grac|_ 
and is extending to the intermediz 
grades. The ungraded unit provic}) 
continuity in learning. Over a thre| 
year period each child progress} 
through a sequential development | 
skills and understandings approp’ 
ate for him, usually with one teachi. 
The child progresses step by sti 


involves knowing the 
pupils and having a clear idea of 1) 
progression of experiences and lear): 
ings that should be included for 
given stage of development. Ma 
church schools have long been orga 
ized on this ungraded basis which\s 
now being advocated for the pu 
schools.* 
In between these extremes of mc| 
ern methods are many varieties 
grouping, each appropriate in cert; 
school situations and for certain py) 
poses. 


‘Ethel Thompson, “The Ut ed Plz 
NEA Journal (January, 1958), 16-18. | 


ies combination of group and in- 
idual instruction is appropriate in 
‘schools. Children learn from each 
her as well as from the teacher. In 
st, some of the most important 
arnings—learning to understand and 
cept and get along with people who 
e rich or poor, bright or dull, co- 
jerative or uncooperative, kind or 
ikind—can take place only in a 
‘oup. 

Work with individual children is 
o necessary. Each child should be 
tIped to set appropriate goals for 
lmself and see progress he is making 
lward them. Each child or young 
arson should have some opportunity 
) talk with an understanding teacher 
pout any personal problem that is 
‘oubling him. Each child should have 
mtinuity and progression in his re- 
gious experience in the church 
shool. 


ne type of church school program 


Some features of public school 
1ethods of grouping were included in 
church school class the writer taught 
any years ago. There was a large 
roup experience of worship and in- 
fruction in which the intermediate 
nd senior classes participated. The 
rogram was varied: prayer, hymns, 
ible reading, stories, slides, dram- 
tizations by different classes, and 
iulks by visiting missionaries or re- 
gious education leaders. To be sure, 
ne quality of these large group meet- 
igs could have been improved along 
1e lines of more appropriate content 
ar these ages, more interaction and 
esponse in the meetings, more plan- 
ing of the program by the students. 
The small class groups consisted of 
hildren and young people in a similar 
tage of development. My class, in the 
eginning, consisted of ten to twelve 
re-adolescents who passed through 
uberty at different times and at dif- 
ent chronological ages. In family 
os there was an extreme 


ose parents were foreign born and 
ved in a slum area. The members 
ried almost as widely in mental 
lity, school achievement, and per- 
mality traits. Perhaps Dr. Reavis 
ould say there was too wide a spread 
this group. I do not think so. There 
bs a value in this very heterogeneity. 
e well-to-do youngsters gradually 
arned to relate themselves to those 
om a poor family background. 
Nothing pleased me more than evi- 
ences of growing understanding and 
ceptance among the members. For 
Bele, one night at a church school 
inner to which parents were invited, 
he child from the most privileged 
me chatted spontaneously with the 
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os from a very wealthy girl to one’ 


poorest girl’s grandmother who came 
with a shawl over her head and spoke 
in halting English. Similarly, many 
points of view were contributed to the 
discussion that would never have 
been brought out so vividly in a group 
with similar backgrounds and ability. 

For about seven years I stayed with 
the same group, thus establishing a 
continuity of relationship and having 
much time for conversation individ- 
ually with each member. We often 
discussed problems of educational 
guidance, family relationships, and 
boy-girl relationships. This combina- 
tion of grouping seemed satisfactory; 
with a more experienced teacher it 
would have been still more effective. 


Conditions for effective grouping 


Although different kinds of group- 
ing serve different purposes, there are 
some conditions essential to any kind 
of grouping. As Dr. Reavis pointed 
out, there will be variation in back- 
ground and ability in any group. We 
need to make differences an asset, not 
a liability. 

Size per se is not all-important. 
It is better for one hundred children 
to be with one gifted teacher than 
for groups of ten pupils to be with ten 
nervous, inadequate teachers, Still, 
there are many advantages of the 
small class group found in most 
church schools. 

The group should be large enough 
to have within it members with the 


Fuyihira from Monkmeyer 
A balance is needed between individual attention to pupils (see picture oppo- 
site) and group learning involving persons with a wide variety of backgrounds. 


skills essential to carry out a well 
rounded program and to maintain it- 
self as a unified, active group. It 
should not be so large that members 
feel frustrated because they do not 
have opportunity to participate. A 
carefully balanced group of ten to 
twelve seems to be a good size. In- 
creasingly successful in church schools 
are groups of fifteen to twenty-five, 
with a team of three to five leaders, 
and with a unified program of wor- 
ship, study, and action. 

Materials of instruction must have 
as wide a range of interest and diffi- 
culty as the skills and interests of 
members of the group call for. A 
group with a wide spread of develop- 
ment on the part of its members will 
include persons ready for learning 
and growth along many different lines. 
This is often overlooked and only a 
basic set of materials is made avail- 
able. Increasingly profitable use is 
being made, however, of supplemen- 
tary materials. These can greatly en- 
rich the curriculum and stimulate 
interest in it. 

Skillful instruction depends not 
only on having suitable materials but 
also on having the children set suit- 
able goals. A common fault of church 
school teaching is the children’s and 
teacher’s lack of definite goals, of 
continuity in working toward them, 
and of a knowledge of progress they 
are making toward them. The chil- 
dren and young people should have a 

(Continued on page 46) 


Home, church, 


and school 


must support each other in their respective roles 


\ Vi10 is responsible for what in a 
democratic society such as ours? To 
be specific, what is the nature of the 
inter-relationship of home, church, 
and school in the religious education 
of the nation’s children? 

To begin with, let us affirm that, of 
the three institutions, the home is the 
oldest and most significant for the 
growing child. The quality of the 
parent-child relationship within the 
family is the crucial one. This has 
always been true. Gradually, though, 
many of the tasks of education, once 
solely responsibilities of the family, 
have been transferred to church and 
to school. Today all three contribute 
significantly to the growing person. 

In a society as complex and as un- 
stable as ours, it is vitally important 
that the inter-relationship of home, 
church, and school be as mutually 
supportive as possible, each con- 
tinuously complementing the other. 
There needs to be adequate commu- 
nication between home and church, 
and between home and school, so that 
common goals can be devised, sup- 
ported, and attained. Parents as well 
as teachers must contribute to cur- 
riculum improvements, the goal of 
which, in the final analysis, is the de- 
velopment of mature persons. 

Religious education is concerned 
with the whole growth of each indi- 
vidual—his emotional, social, physical, 
mental, as well as his spiritual de- 
velopment. Compartmentalization of 
spiritual development is too often 
practiced; yet religion is concerned 
with all aspects of daily living—with 
the total developing personality. While 
formal religious instruction in public 
schools is forbidden, and remains a 
responsibility for home and church, 
yet that school which fails to consider 
all aspects of the growing person is 
lax in its task. Fortunately for many 
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by George C. CHAMIS 


Parent Education Consultant, 
Mott Foundation Program of the Flint Board of Education, 
Flint, Michigan. 


A child’s birthright is the unearned 


affection of his father and mother. 
A. Devaney, Inc. 


communities, the curriculum of the 
school has been changing from a pri- 
mary, almost sole, concern with sub- 
ject matter toward concern with the 
totality of growth and development 
of the individual. This concern is 
essentially a religious one. 


The home 


The family, especially the parent, is 
the focal point of this triangle of 
home, church, and school. The par- 
ent has not only the prime respon- 
sibility for the developing child at 
home but also the added responsibility 
of supporting church and school in 
their tasks. The family remains the 
most effective means of Christian edu- 
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cation. A child’s interpretation 
God, or religion, usually reflects 
feeling about family experiences. 
child can see that there is an ¢ 
loving God only if he is first loved} 
his parents. For the Christian pare 
the responsibility of child bearing ¢ 
child rearing, entrusted to him | 
God, is one of the gravest and m 
rewarding aspects of human life. | 
other human relationship, save tl 
of husband and wife, ean be so cle 
so needful of Christian love and m 
ture. 1 

Success in family living makes } 
success in living beyond the fami 
The Christian parent has the mo 
responsibility: 

(1) to provide in the home { 
emotional atmosphere for Christi 
growth by giving to each child j 
unearned affection which is his bir” 


child growth and development; ' 
(3) to treat each child as an in 
vidual, different from all others, dj 
sisting each to develop to the best | 
his capabilities; i 
(4) to give continuous guidar| 
and support to each child, balanci 
increasing freedom with increasi 
responsibility; ) 
(5) to be a living witness to th] 
Christian faith; and . 
(6) to continue to learn and ma 
as the family passes from one phase} 
the next, each parent supporting t} 
other. 
Parents are increasingly seekij 
guidance from both church and schd 
concerning these responsibilities, ij 
theirs is no small task. Each of the 
institutions can increase its effectiv} 
ness if it works more closely with paj — 
ents. When parent and teacher sha} 
insights about child behavior, the dj} 
ficult path to mature personhood bj 
comes broader and less strewn wil 
needless obstacles. f 


The church 


The church is that community 
faith through which families fi} 
strength and inspiration for the 
multiple responsibilities through fai 
in God. The church is the family 
families with God the Father, an 
God the Son, working through Gi 
the Spirit. The relationship betwe 
church and home has too often bee 
away from the home toward activiti 
within the church. This has serve 
to divide families into different grou) 
with little attempt at unifying exp: 
riences. 

What can the church do for mo: 
effective family living? 

The church can give the guidance 
necessary so that the family can cor 


to its own self-realization as the basic 
institution of Christian education. 
| The church must involve parents in 
its Sunday school program. Parent- 
teacher cooperation is essential if this 
hase of the church program is to be- 
come meaningful. 
The church must provide continu- 
ous guidance to families throughout 
the family life cycle, both on an indi- 
vidual basis and a grouped basis. For 
example, parents of pre-school chil- 
\dren can meet together periodically 
land help each other work out their 
lcommon problems. In developing 
|family-focused programs the church 
should call upon those in the commu- 
‘nity especially trained in the area of 
family life education to assist them in 
‘that task: psychologists, sociologists, 
social workers, educators and the like. 
This assistance might most profitably 
be in the planning of such programs 
and in helping to train leaders within 
the church. 
Churches which have developed 

home and family life programs have 
‘found that they have helped to im- 
| prove the quality of interpersonal re- 
tations within the family. 


The school 


The school is also concerned with 
the development of the whole child. 
This has not always been the case, and 
“even today many think the primary 
| task of the public school is to nurture 
| intellectual development to the exclu- 
sion of the other aspects of growth. 
The school exerts enormous influence 
| on the child. 

_ The school’s contribution to child 
development is enhanced through the 
‘cooperation of parents and teachers. 
This cooperation, if it is to become 
“meaningful, must be on a basis of real 
concern for the child. It cannot be a 
_ simple reporting of grades on a report 
card: The reporting of teachers to 
_ parents can become a communication 
_in which parents and teachers share 
insights which will make the learning 
process more acceptable and mean- 
ingful to the child. 
Schools have the responsibility to 
provide that kind of individual guid- 
ance to children which will best insure 
eir continued healthy growth. Many 
schools have qualified persons who 
as a liaison between school and 
ome. These persons fall into two 
categories: the guidance counselor 
who handles the more personal as- 
pects of growth and development 
on a counselor-pupil basis; the class- 
room teacher who utilizes family- 
oriented material in class, helping 
children cope with their present life 
tasks. At times these two functions 
May be fused. Interest in family life 
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People from various denominations and religious faiths find in the parent- 


teacher associations a way to work together for the welfare of all children. 


Hays from Monkmevyer 


education in the public schools is 
growing in many schools throughout 
the country. Its primary aim is to 
make the school truly supplemental to 
the family in the development of 
healthy children. 


A short reading list 


Home, church, and school, support- 
ing one another’s efforts, can enhance 
the development of the God-given 
potentialities within each individual 
so that each can bring forth his fruit 
in his season. 


on religion and public education 


Persons who would like to read further 
on problems of religion and public edu- 
cation may wish to see the following 
recent publications, mostly periodicals 
and officials documents: 

Phi Delta Kappan, April 1955, Volume 

No. 7. Order from Phi Delta 
Kappa, 2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, 
Til. Single Copy 50c. 

Religion and Public Education, Greater 
Philadelphia Council of Churches, 1421 
Arch St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. Single 
copy, 50c plus postage. (Mimeographed, 
1957). 

Religious Education, July-August 1957, 
Vol. LI, No. 4, The Religious Education 
Assn., 545 W. 111th St., New York 25, 
N.Y. Single copy $1.00. 

Social Action, February 1958, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 6, United Church of Christ, 289 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. Single 
copy 25c. 


Religion in Education, a Bibliography. 
Compiled by Joseph Politella, 1956. 
American Assn. of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, 11 Elm St., Oneonta, N.Y. 
$1.00. 


The Church and the Public Schools, an 
official statement approved by the 169th 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., June 1957. Board 
of Christian Education, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Single copy 15c. 


The Relation of the Churches to the 
Public Schools, and the Place of Re- 
ligion in Public Education. (1958) 
Church Federation of Greater Chicago, 
77 West Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Single copy 30c. 


The Relationship of Public and Parochial 
School Education. Board of Missions, 
Reformed Church in America, 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. Single copy 
25c. 
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church school— 


Weekday 


a bridge 


by Alice L. GODDARD 


Executive Director, Department of Weekday Religious Education, 


\ Varony RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION on released time presents a 
unique opportunity to bring the work 
of the church and school together in 
the life of the pupil. Weekday teachers 
of religion can add a religious inter- 
pretation to the work of the public 
school beyond what is possible for 
the most: consecrated public school 
teacher. In weekday classes of religion 
the contribution of the church in the 
history and work of the world is seen 
alongside of the rest of the story of 
mankind, not only as an historical fact 
but in the light of the mission and 
purpose of the church. 

Let us look in on a few classes to 
see how their teachers have attempted 
to help children cultivate the aware- 
ness of this relationship between 
Christian teaching and what is taught 
in public school. 

The weekday leader of a fourth- 
grade weekday group discovered that 
her children, who met in a mobile 
classroom, did not know that this 
work was part of the program of 
their churches. She set aside a period 
in one of the sessions to interpret 
this fact. One child from each church 
represented in the group was asked 
to print the name of his church on a 
sheet of paper. Care was exercised 
not to embarrass any non-church 
child. One of the children not engaged 
in printing was asked to draw a 
picture of the trailer in which the 
group met, and another drew the 
school building. The others drew 
pictures of church buildings of any 
type they chose. 

The drawings were put on the 
bulletin board and the group dis- 
cussed ways the churches made their 
class possible. As they placed the 
drawing of the school, the pupils 
talked about the way the school and 
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church shared school time. At the 
close of the year’s work, letters of 
appreciation were written to the 
churches by the children. This teacher 
knew that her class, like any other, 
could realize the full value of their 
time together only if they knew that 
what they did was part of the program 
of the church, made possible through 
co-operation with the public school. 

The leader of a fifth-grade group 
took the trouble to find out what her 
class was studying in social science. 
She had looked over the syllabus for 
their study and had reveiwed some of 
the teaching materials used. The boys 
and girls in their religious class were 
studying from the course Jesus, 
Friend and Teacher. As they talked 
of Jesus’ teaching about people’s 
relationships with God and with each 
other, the teacher kept drawing on 
examples from the course in social 
science to illustrate how these rela- 
tionships were being put into practice 
in various practical ways. The boys 
and girls were encouraged to tell 
some of the things they had studied 
in school work which showed that the 
influence of Jesus had made a differ- 
ence in the world. They talked of why 
Christians were concerned about other 
people and of how they had seen in 
theix work at school manifestations 
of the spread of this concern through- 
out the world. The leader brought in 
Old Testament teachings from ‘time 
to time, as the life of Jesus was 
reviewed, and helped the children to 
see how, through the ages and today, 
religion has demanded justice and 
mercy. 

A sixth-grade leader using the 
course In Awe and Wonder did much 
the same in giving Christian inter- 
pretation to the study of natural 
science. 
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A tenth-grade group was studying); 
Paul—Christian and World Travele 
One of the pupils mentioned to 
teacher that in their current events 
group in public school they werd) 
gathering newspaper clippings, manyj 
of which covered the area over whicl}) . 
Paul traveled. He suggested they) 
might use the same clippings in thei). 
weekday study. i) 

As the students looked at these] 
clippings in relation to the difference). 
Christianity has made in the Asian] 
world, these young people saw historyj 
and current events for the first bee 


geographic area were not minimized) 
and were seen to have been present 
even at the time of Paul. | 
These are examples of ways manyj|_ 
weekday teachers have brought 
Christian values to bear on public)’ 
school study. None of these examples) 
came about by chance. They devel-) 
oped because teachers saw the need 
to add religious meaning to the public} 
school learning and watched con-| 
stantly for ways to do so. These” 
leaders knew, as do many weekday} 
teachers, what to draw on in the)” 
courses taught by the public schools) 
and what to expect from students as) 
the result of their work at school. 
Some leaders visit public school) 
classes occasionally to observe meth-| 
ods used in school which can be used} 
also in the weekday classes in religion. a 
These visits are arranged for 
advance and, at the school’s request,| 
are sometimes in classes other than) 
ones from which the visitor’s pupils) 
are drawn. Many leaders listen care-| 
fully to conversations as they escort) 
boys and girls between church and} 
school, or use illustrations from the} 
school interests, or relate incidents) 
from the school classroom to the} 
Christian teaching. 
The Sunday church school is orient- 
ed primarily in the life and work of| 
the boy or girl in his local church 
or his home. The church may be miles | 
away from the public school the pupil | 
attends. There may be no one in his} 
Sunday school class who is a public 
school classmate. These factors are} 
just the opposite for the work of week- | 
day religious education. The class} 
meets in a building close to the school. | 
Pupils move immediately from general | 
education work to religious study. | 
School friends are together. This 
gives the weekday teacher an excel- 
lent opportunity to build upon the 
relationships already established. 
Only a teacher with sound Chris- 
tian knowledge and convictions and 
good training in educational proce- 
dures can perform the unique task 
outlined for weekday religious edu- 


ation in this relationship of school 
ind church. The experiences of the 
jupils in the weekday class must be 
‘£ an educational standard commen- 
jurate with that of his public school. 
ke they are not, the pupil’s reli- 

fious development is hindered. The 
Srovision of leadership capable of 
maintaining this standard is the 
responsibility of the churches. The 
attitude of the public school com- 
‘munity toward weekday religious 
education is largely determined by 
the quality of the leadership secured 
for it. 


| The teacher’s efforts in the ies 
should be supported by local and area 
church boards and committees on 
Christian education which consider 
the weekday classes as part of their 
responsibility. Children need to see 
their minister and other church school 
leaders at their classes or at special 
‘programs. When church people visit 
the classes they should clear the time 
in advance because crowded space, 
special work on certain days, or plans 
for other visitors may make one time 
preferable to another. 


Boas ISSUE OF THE JOURNAL 
contains dynamite. Applied at stra- 
tegic points, it can blast away igno- 
rance and indifference. It can open 
new vistas of educational effective- 
ness in both public and church school 
teaching. Every church leader will 
find it stimulating not only to read it 
through carefully for himself, but to 
discuss with others the many inter- 
esting points which are raised. 

The whole issue centers around 
the document “An Educational Plat- 
form for the Public Schools,” on page 
14. Read this first. The public schools 
are your business as a citizen. In this 
paper public school administrators 
say what they are trying to do. Dr. 
Knoff’s comments on it in “Live 
Issues,” will guide you in a con- 
sideration of it. Then read the articles 
which discuss the implications of the 
document as seen by people whose 
first interest is Christian education. 

After this, consider how you can 
draw others into a consideration of 
the issues involved. Here are some 
suggestions: 

1. Schedule the topic “The Church 
and Public Schools” for discussion in 
your monthly teachers’ meetings and 
in your Committee on Christian Edu- 
cation, after all have studied _ this 
issue. 

2. Schedule forum discussions on 
the same subject. These may be for 
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A growing sense of the relationship 
between religious and secular knowl- 
edge may come to a boy or girl who 
attends a weekday class in religion. 
A. Devaney, Inc. 


The weekday teachers can accom- 
plish only half of the task in meeting 
the needs of the non-church pupils 
who enroll in their classes. These 
pupils need also the experience of 
participation in a church and church 
school. The teacher needs help in 
accomplishing this, which could be 
given by the Christian education 
leaders and the ministers of the 
churches. Weekday schools provide 
one of the most effective means of 
bringing the unchurched children into 
the church’s program. 

Weekday religious education can 
thus be conceived as a bridge between 
the school and the church, helping to 
integrate into the life of the child the 
sometimes divergent teachings of the 
two institutions. And it is a bridge, 
too, over which children without 
church connections may find their 
way into the Christian fellowship. 


How you can use this issue 


the whole church, perhaps sponsored 
by a men’s or a women’s group in the 
church. As speakers have representa- 
tives from both public and church 
schools, letting each have an oppor- 
tunity to study this number of the 
Journal in advance. Ask them to con- 
sider possibilities for cooperation be- 
tween church and school as well as 
points of tension. They will find Dr. 
Knoff’s comments on the document 
most helpful. 

3. Talk to the program committees 
of the Kiwanis Club, the American 
Association of University Women, the 
local lecture series committee, or any 
other civic group in which you hold 
membership. Express your interest in 
discussing the needs of public schools 
and the need for reaching a con- 
census on how public schools should 
deal with matters of religious concern. 
After clearing with public school of- 
ficials, suggest a similar program for 


the parent-teachers association. 


4. Talk over with a friendly public 
school teacher the points of view ex- 
pressed in this issue. Invite other 
members of your church who teach in 
the public schools to read this issue 


and to think about how they can use 
their professional skill to improve the 
church school. Invite them to think, 
also, about how standards of Chris- 
tian vocation affect their work. 

5. Compare public school textbooks 
at the grade level you teach with your 
church school texts, and try to see 
how each can be related to the other. 

6. Schedule for discussion at a 
teachers’ meeting the implications of 
the document for the church school, 
especially for grouping and grading 
and curriculum correlation. Schedule 
another session for an earnest con- 
sideration of what the church schools 
must do “over and above” what is 
done in the public school. 

7. If, out of your study and experi- 
ence, you have a point of view or a 
problem you wish to share as to how 
churches should be related to public 
schools, send a letter about the matter 
to the Committee on Religion and 
Public Education, National Council 
of Churches, 257 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 

Note: Extra copies of this special 
issue may be ordered on the card 
facing page 10. 
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by George H. REAVIS 


Public school administrator, curriculum consultant, and editor, 
North Lewisburg, Ohio. 


Editor's Note: This statement of educational policy for 
public schools was prepared under sponsorship of an 
informal organization of sixty superintendents of schools in 
cities with populations from 100,000 to 200,000; it is based 
upon a like document published in 1952 by a similar group 
of superintendents of schools in cities with populations over 
200,000. In its formation, faculty groups of many cities 
have participated. Dr. Reavis, who is responsible for the 
language of this statement, also had major responsibility 
in the preparation of the statement published in 1952 on 
which this Educational Platform is based. 

In the United States, definition of educational policy is 
largely the responsibility of local school districts. Citizens 
participate in the discussions leading to definition of policy, 
and will be interested in this statement of what public 
schools are trying to be and do. 


Purposes of education 


HE AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM was 

founded to help maintain and promote the American 
way of life. Our educational system has grown as Amer- 
ica has grown. The way of life it helps to perpetuate and 
improve has undergone important changes. The respon- 
sibilities of citizenship have broadened. The educative 
process has gradually become better understood. New 
and increasing demands are made upon the schools. As 
the role of the schools becomes more important, and the 
problems more complex and confusing, the need to define 
educational policy with vision, clarity, and forcefulness 
cannot be overemphasized. 

Education is preparation for citizenship in its broadest 
sense. The development of the individual to the limit of 
his capacity for complete living in our society is the major 
purpose of education. The home, the school, the church, 


1The committee of school superintendents with primary respon- 
sibility for development of this statement included Chairman 
Alden H. Blankenship, Gary, Indiana; Ralph Becker, Evansville, 
Indiana; R. McIntosh, Rockford, Illinois; Ward I. Miller, 
Wilmington, Delaware; R. L. Williams, Corpus Christi, Texas. 
“An Educational Platform” was published by Alden H. Blanken- 
ship, Board of Education, Gary, Indiana, 1957, in a 23 page 
pamphlet available at 25 cents per single copy; quantities of 100 
or more copies at $15.00 per hundred. Copyright 1957 by George 
H. Reavis. Reproduced by arrangement with the copyright owner. 
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the community, and many other agencies share in the 
responsibility for our education. In educating for well-} 
rounded citizenship, the schools are thus not alone in their} 
efforts. Education is a cooperative enterprise. (yl 

The school curriculum-is given direction by our concept}, 
of the good citizen and his educational needs. The re-|) . 
sponsibility of citizenship was recognized early by the 
establishment of schools, primarily for literacy. Reading) 
and writing were taught originally to enable the individ- 
ual to live well with his fellowmen in a free society. 

In America our most cherished goal is freedom. Ini 
banding together under the Constitution to protect their) 
common interests and govern themselves, our forefathers) 
were unwilling to yield certain individual rights to the} 
government. The first ten amendments to the Constitu-} 
tion were adopted to safeguard important personal rights.) 
From this emphasis on freedom stems our educational) 
program. 1 

Progress toward freedom comes with the development} 
of the discipline and understandings, and the acceptance), 
of the responsibilities, that freedom entails. Among the) 
worthy personal goals for living are an understanding of, | 
and respect for, one’s self, including the self-discipline | 
which comes through our moral and spiritual values. The} 
price of freedom is discipline in the character of the indi- | 
vidual citizen. This requires a good basic general edu-| 
cation. 


The good citizen 


The good citizen must be economically and socially | 
competent. To be economically competent, the citizen 
must be able to take his place as a producer in our) 
private-enterprise economy. He must be able to produce | 
as much or more in goods and services as he consumes, | 
or otherwise add to the general welfare and thereby help | 
sustain and improve our standard of living. To be socially 
competent, he must be politically competent and able to | 
live well with his fellows so that life shall mean no less, | 
and may mean more, for his fellows because he is one of | 
them. These two phases of citizenship education (eco- 
nomic and social competence) require a good general | 
education, including a working mastery of the “three R’s” | 
and other fundamentals. The ability to read, and to | 
communicate, is equally necessary for successful employ- | 
ment in business and industry and for military service, 
as well as for everyday living. 

The good citizen is informed on local, national, and 
world affairs and contributes to an informed public | 
opinion. Improvement in transportation and communica- 
tion has brought the peoples of the earth closer together 
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1 
ad increased their interdependence. Our government 
‘ow has some responsibility for world leadership. A high 
‘vel of world understanding is necessary for American 
‘tizenship. Social competence includes the ability to be 
ot only a good member of a family and a good neighbor 
ut also a participating member of the larger community. 
var citizens should understand our way of life and its 
asic institutions and have a deep-seated devotion to 
America, based upon a high level of world understanding. 
| In a totalitarian society in which the state is supreme 
md public policy is not determined by the popular will, 
routh needs to be trained merely to believe, obey, and 
ight. But in our republic with representative govern- 
nent, where popular will determines public policy, it is 
aot enough to teach our citizens what they are to believe, 
‘he persons they are to obey, and the things for which 
they are to fight. Popular government requires straight- 
thinking citizens who contribute to an informed public 
opinion that firmly supports sound public policy. 

tn a democracy, every man is entitled to his own opin- 
ion, but no man has the right to be wrong about the facts 
on which his opinion is based. No man has the right to 
be ignorant. He has the responsibility to base his opinion 
on the best available information. Scholarship is impor- 
tant in a democracy because the quality of a man’s think- 
ing depends upon the range, the validity, and the clarity 
of his ideas; and his character depends largely upon the 
nature and strength of his ideals. A high level of general 
education is necessary to perpetuate the American way 


of life. 


The American way 


Perhaps we should note the American way in more 
detail. Our democracy stems from the Judeo-Christian 
heritage, with emphasis on religious freedom and the 
brotherhood of man. As a philosophy, American democ- 
tacy is a system of ethics grounded in religion. We 
recognize the supreme worth and dignity of the individual 
consistent with the general welfare and the common good. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident: That all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That, to 
secure these rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” We believe that our people have the right 
and the capacity to govern themselves. 

We have a government of limited powers. We confer 

certain powers on our Federal and state governments, 
and reserve certain rights for ourselves as individuals. 
Government thus derives its “just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.” The purpose of government is to 
preserve and promote the exercise of our rights, and to 
manage our affairs of common concern. Government is 
a means to these ends rather than an end in itself. 
_ Our government is a republic, defined by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Our republic is a repre- 
sentative government, with popular rule. Public policy 
is determined by the people, and is expressed through a 
system of laws and their administration. Our govern- 
ment is organized in three branches with appropriate 
checks and balances. Our Constitution provides for 
change through amendment to meet new needs by evolu- 
tion rather than by revolution. 

All men are equal before the law. The rights of minor- 
ities are recognized and protected. The members of 
minority groups are themselves individuals with ‘ 
alienable” rights. Minorities must have the opportunity 
to become the majority in order to continue majority rule. 
To suppress minorities, or to deny them the opportunity 
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The outline, page 33, of the subject matter of Christian 
education as related to an accepted list of objectives, 


will be helpful for study in connection with the pur- 
poses of public education. 


to become the majority, is to abandon popular govern- 
ment. 

Self-government assumes an enlightened electorate. 
Sound public policy requires an informed public opinion. 
We therefore recognize the great importance of education 
and the public school system. “Religion, morality, and 
knowledge being necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged.” Freedom to learn, with 
free access to information, and free discussion, with open 
avenues of communication, are basic essentials of the 
American way. We believe that “error of opinion may be 
tolerated where reason is left free to combat it.” 

Our economy is based upon private enterprise. The 
ownership of property and the profit motive stimulate the 
production and distribution of the goods and services 
necessary to maintain a high standard of living. Our 
great productive capacity results from the increased com- 
petence, resourcefulness, initiative, and industry of our 
people expressed through the development of new meth- 
ods and new resources. 


Changing needs 


In recent decades important changes have been taking 
place. Children and youth in large cities have been 
increasingly deprived of opportunities to participate in 
many activities outside of school that formerly helped to 
educate directly for later life. They no longer work 
alongside their parents in providing food, clothing, and 
shelter for the family. When children and youth shared 
more responsibilities with their parents and participated 
more actively in family affairs, and the family was a more 
closely knit economic unit, important educational pur- 
poses were served by these activities. The normal ac- 
tivities of children were then more closely in line with 
their later adult life. Today, our children have certain 
other advantages but they miss, particularly in larger 
cities, much of this important experience contributing so 
greatly to their future educational needs. 

Furthermore, with each succeeding generation, more 
persons work for others. Each person today, more than 
ever before, needs to learn the relationship between his 
work—and the quality of this work—and the welfare of 
himself, his family, and his community. The specializa- 
tion of industry and its removal from the home and neigh- 
borhood have other implications for education. Many 
parents go to work and children are left at home. Chil- 
dren turn for companionship to other children who are 
similarly separated from their parents. Parents, at work, 
associate with other adults. Each age level tends to 
develop its own set of values and cultural patterns, with 
less opportunity for one age level to influence the other. 

Community life is also more affected by forces that do 
not originate within the community, but rather outside 


Two Schools for Johnny . 


Sometimes children and young people are confused by the instruc- 
tion they get in church school and in public schools. To help parents 
and teachers make all of the child’s education more meaningful, 
the Journal has now published two companion special issues, “The 
Church and Public Schools’ and “Church and College.’ Use the 
card facing page 10 to order copies of these important issues. 
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Fifth grade pupils study air transportation. May the 
teacher mention the missionaries who fly these routes? 
Aigner from Monkmeyer 


in the state, nation, and world. The schools have respon- 
sibility to help pupils to understand and cope with these 
forces. At appropriate age levels pupils understand the 
position of each important community organization on 
vital issues and why that organization takes its particular 
stand. Where such local organization is a part of a larger 
organization, the issue should, within the maturity of the 
pupils, be understood also in its wider relationships. 

Moreover, most of the significant additions to our cul- 
ture reach the people as a whole through the schools. 
As science continues to add to our knowledge of the 
universe, as scholars delve more deeply into the past, and 
as unfolding history itself adds new pages, there is in- 
creasingly more to be taught. The hazards of a more 
dangerous environment have increased the responsibility 
of the schools for safety education. Thus, as the home 
and other agencies teach relatively less, and the body of 
knowledge to be taught grows larger, and as our life 
becomes more complex, the responsibility for discriminat- 
ing between the important and less important in education 
grows greater, and the problem of desirable public school 
policy becomes more urgent and complex. 


Responsibilities of the schools 


Formal education began originally with the introduction 
and wide use of written language. The public schools 
were established to teach those essentials not taught ad- 
equately by other agencies in society. In the beginning 
the curriculum was limited to reading, writing, and arith- 
metic; but the kind and amount of education required for 
complete living have greatly increased. The educational 
service rendered by the home and some other agencies 
has declined or changed. As a result, the school curri- 
culum has grown enormously. No other people has ever 
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expected so much of its schools. It is important, there-} 
fore, to define clearly the role of the public schools, and 
continually to review and appraise the educational pro-|/° 
gram. 


Threefold function 


The responsibilities of the public schools may be viewed} _ 
as threefold. The public schools have (a) primary or} — 
chief responsibility for some phases of education, (b)} 
partial or shared responsibility for other phases of edu-| 
cation, and (c) some responsibility for educational leader-| 
ship in the community. 


} 
(a) The public schools have primary or chief respon- | 
sibility for reading, handwriting, arithmetic, spelling, 
and the basic essentials of oral and written composition, 
the social studies (geography, history, and civics), and' 
science. Reading is an important primary respon-' 
sibility of the schools. Legible handwriting, proficiency 
in arithmetic for ordinary needs, and the ability to} 
spell one’s written vocabulary are also essentials for] 
which the schools accept major responsibility. Certain | 
basic elements of the social studies and science, and a) 
working proficiency in the use of English, are also | 
primary responsibilities of the schools. I 
(b) Responsibility for some other phases of education|} 
is shared jointly, and in varying degrees, by the schools} 
and other educational agencies. These shared respon-| 
sibilities include vocational fitness and certain broad | 
outcomes of general education such as the American]! 
way of life, health and safety, scientific attitude of mind, | 
consumer competence, thrift, family living, conserva-| 
tion, the arts, moral and spiritual values, and the worthy} 
use of leisure time. } 
(c) The schools also have some responsibility forj) 
helpful counsel and educational leadership in the com-} 
munity. They support and cooperate with other rec-/) 
ognized educational agencies in the performance of} 
their established educational functions in order to help} 
provide a well-rounded educational program for the) 


community as a whole. 


These three responsibilities of the public schools are not' 
separate. They are closely interrelated and operate con-| 
currently. The schools, however, see each of these func- | 
tions distinctly and strive to perform all three of them 
well. Unless the schools perform the first function (pri- | 
mary responsibilities) well, they cannot perform the} 
second one (shared responsibilities) well; and unless they. 
perform each of the first two functions efficiently, they | 
cannot provide helpful counsel and educational leadership | 
in the community. For this reason, the public schools | 
first make sure that they achieve well those things for 
which they have primary responsibility, but they do this 
without neglecting their shared responsibilities. At the} 
same time, the schools strive to provide helpful counsel 
and educational leadership for the community and thus | 
measure up to all three of their important responsibilities. | 


School organization 


Although the public school curriculum is basically 8-4, 
schools in large city systems are usually 6-3-3 in admin- | 
istrative organization. In rural districts administrative | 
organization is often 6-6, sometimes 8-4. The plan of the |. 
curriculum and the type of administrative organization 
that implements it should not be confused. The curri- 
culum of grades seven and eight should be basically the 
same whether the pupils are in elementary schools, in 
junior high schools, or in six-year high schools. The 
administrative organization in a particular school system 
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‘s sometimes influenced or limited by the geography of 
whe school district, the transportation facilities, and the 
school buildings available, but these influences should not 
substantially affect the curriculum. 


The elementary school 


The elementary school usually includes the kinder- 
garten and first six grades. These younger children can 
be taught better when separated from older pupils and 
organized into easily accessible, separate schools adapted 
to their special needs. The elementary school provides 
the basic foundations of general education. 

| The educational program at any level is determined 
not only by the immediate present needs of pupils but 
also by the demands of the days, weeks, months, and years 
ahead. Although many topics repeat in cycles from grade 
te grade, the skills, understanding, and attitudes de- 
veloped in the curriculum are usually most easily built in 
a definite order. The program in each grade continues 
the preceding grade and leads to the next with close 
continuity. The elementary school has a well-planned 
curriculum. 


The junior high school 


The junior high school usually includes grades seven, 
eight, and nine, organized in separate schools. These 
early adolescent children can usually be taught better 
when separated both from the younger children in the 
grades below and from the more mature adolescents in 
the grades above. These pupils can also travel farther to 
school than younger children, and enough of them can be 
brought together to justify the special facilities and the 
organization to provide a well-rounded program better 
suited to their interests and needs. 

The junior high school, midway in type between that of 
the elementary school and the senior high school, is 
planned especially for preadolescents and early adoles- 
cents. The transition from the usual self-contained class- 
room plan of the elementary school to the fully depart- 
mentalized organization of the senior high school is made 
gradually in the junior high school. The transition from 
the prescribed program in grades seven and eight to a 
differentiated curriculum in grade nine comes within a 
school rather than between schools. This is especially 
helpful in educational and vocational guidance, which is 
important on this level. 


The senior high school 


The senior high school usually includes grades ten, 
eleven, and twelve, and is organized and administered 
separately to meet more specifically the needs of older 
adolescents. The separate organization of the senior high 
school also permits the concentration of the more expen- 
Sive and specialized equipment and facilities for these 
grades into fewer schools. 

High schools are no longer selective in their member- 
ship. Emphasis is placed upon holding power. As a result, 
fewer pupils drop out before completing the course. All 
youths of high school age should be kept in school until 
they complete a high school program. The high schools 
are open to all the children of all the people, and provide 
programs that make their attendance worth while. 


The community college 


The community (or junior) college is generally con- 
sidered an extension of the public school system through 
grades thirteen and fourteen, and is now well established 
in many parts of the country. The community college 
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continues the general education of youth, prepares for 
later professional training in higher institutions, and also 
provides additional vocational education and other ter- 
minal courses for students under home supervision during 
later adolescence. 


Adult education 


Provision is usually made for the continuation of edu- 
cation on the adult level. Some adults wish to complete 
a high school education while working to support them- 
selves and others. Some need to meet naturalization re- 
quirements. Other employed adults wish to prepare for 
promotion in responsibility and remuneration. Some 
adults desire to become more effective in homemaking 
and in civic affairs. Some want additional education to 
meet social and recreational needs, and still others wish 
to satisfy personal desires for additional knowledge or 
skills in some particular field. The provision for adult 
education, therefore, contributes to personal, social, eco- 
nomic, and civic competence and is usually included in 
the program of large city public school systems. 


Individual differences 


No two children are exactly alike; yet all have similar 
needs and motivations, and learn in about the same ways. 
There are common stages of development through which 
all children pass, although at different rates. Children 
are not alike even in the same family. Some are impulsive; 
others are more composed and less assertive. Some are 
independent and aggressive; others are easily guided. 
Some have much vitality and vigor; others have less 
stamina. 

Children develop at different rates physically, men- 
tally, socially, and emotionally. Chronological age alone 
is an inadequate measure of what a child can and should 
do. One child may be the same age as another but sev- 
eral inches taller and have stronger muscles. One may 
be more friendly and work more easily with classmates. 
One may learn from the printed page more readily 
than another but have less ability along some other lines. 
In all age groups, some children are ahead of others in 
their physical, mental, social, or emotional development. 
The faster-maturing child may easily go ahead of his age 
group, but the child maturing more slowly may be pressed 
too hard to keep up with his age group. 

Although the nature of society and the resulting educa- 
tional needs of citizenship determine what should be 
taught, the nature of children (the ways in which they 
learn, and their individual differences) determines how 
it can be taught, to what extent it can be taught, and. 
when it can be best taught. The life needs of children in 
our society determine what should be taught and the 
nature of children determines method. 


The curriculum 


The curriculum includes all those learning activities 
provided by the schools for the education of children. In 
general, the subjects (fields or areas) of study in the 
kindergarten and first eight grades are common for all 
children. This is often called the “common school cur- 
riculum” because the subjects are common for all pupils. 
The curriculum of these eight grades includes those ele- 
ments of our cultural heritage which all citizens should 
appreciate, acquire, and make a part of themselves; which, 
in varying degrees, can be profitably taught to all; and 
which can be more efficiently and economically taught 
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by the schools than by other educational agencies. 

In the first six grades all pupils (except perhaps some 
of the handicapped) study the language arts, the social 
studies (geography, history, and civics), mathematics, 
science, art, music, and health, physical education, and 
safety. To these seven areas, industrial arts and home 
economics, or other courses in crafts and home arts, are 
usually added in grades seven and eight. 

The curriculum in grades nine through twelve con- 
tinues these nine fields and usually adds foreign lan- 
guages and vocational subjects. The program in these 
grades continues general education for all and provides 
specialized education for groups. Usually one half to two 
thirds of the curriculum is common for all pupils in grades 
nine through twelve. These common subjects continue 
general education and are important regardless of the 
occupations and avocations the pupils may later follow. 
General education and specialized education are not sep- 
arate, but are closely interrelated. Each is an important 
part of the other. 

The major curriculum problems in large high schools 
stem chiefly from three sources—the wide range of in- 
terests and capacities of pupils, the multiplicity of sep- 
arate courses, and the narrow specialization of subject 
matter in many of these courses. After a tremendous 
growth in the number of separate courses in large high 
schools during the last fifty years, the trend is now def- 
initely toward fewer (and more inclusive) courses, with 
more pupils taking these fewer, broader courses and with 
the courses more effectively adapted to the varying 
capacities and needs of the pupils who take them. 

In very small high schools the curriculum is usually 
too narrow and the teaching assignments too wide, but 
in large high schools the problems are often the reverse. 
In large high schools, many courses, narrow in scope and 
shallow in depth, are being eliminated, and the essentials 
of these courses transferred to the broader and more 
substantial courses remaining. Requirements for grad- 
uation are being made more specific, and the administra- 
tion of the guidance program is being emphasized to 
limit further the scope of the elective system for individ- 
ual pupils. At the same time, subject matter is being 
found not in books alone, but increasingly in the lives 
of pupils or in the community, or created in realistic situ- 
ations and activities in the classroom, to bring a higher 
degree of functional realism and vitality to what is taught. 


Vocational education 


Many graduates of senior high schools and junior col- 
leges go directly into wage-earning pursuits. Some of 
these pupils, in addition to devoting much time to gen- 
eral education, take such vocational subjects as stenog- 
raphy, office practice, bookkeeping, sales, and other 
distributive education courses. For other pupils, appro- 
priate training for the trades and industries is provided. 
In rural communities, vocational agriculture is empha- 
sized. For certain other pupils, the fine arts provide both 
more general education and also specific training for 
vocations in later life. 

The vocational program in the public schools includes 
necessary general education, and also those types of 
vocational instruction which can be more effectively and 
more economically provided by the schools than by other 
agencies. The public schools share responsibility for 
vocational education with the home, the community, 
business, labor, industry, the farm, and other agencies. 
Much specialized occupational and technical training is 
provided by industry, business, and other agencies, but 
there are many fields of employment for which vocational 
education can and should be provided by the schools. 
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-equal force to planning vocational programs in the com=|) 


Most (usually as much as three fourths) of the first 
two years of a vocational program in a four-year hij 
school is devoted to general education. During the last’ 
two years there is usually increased emphasis on prepara= 
tion for a wage-earning pursuit, with varying amounts 
(usually about one half) of the time devoted to gener 
education. Vocational competence requires a work 
mastery of the “three R’s” and other fundamentals. 
ability to read, and certain other basic skills, are ne 
sary for successful employment and for military se 
Each worker needs a good-general education. 

Preparation for a vocation is planned to terminate no’ 
earlier than the age of employability and at the time fi 
pupil leaves school. The length and amount of vocation 
instruction vary with the occupation for which the 
struction is intended. The vocational program is 
based upon an occupational survey of the comm 
and region, and upon other information. The schools make} 
provision for a wide range of individual abilities and | | 


ture needs of pupils. 

Most school systems provide for vocational educa 
in departments or divisions of comprehensive 
schools, but some types of vocational education that 
quire expensive equipment or other special facilities 
occasionally organized in a single, centrally | 
separate school. The community (junior) college, wher-|_ 
ever a part of the public school system, usually offers| _ 
vocational courses. The foregoing principles apply with’ 


munity college. 


Adapting to individual differences 


Two methods of adapting the curriculum to individus | 
differences are widely used in the first eight grades—(1)f 
the traditional method of varying the rates at which pu-|)_ 
pils progress through the grades, and (2) the more re-j) : 
cently developed practice of varying the depth and scope 
of essential topics in the curriculum. Both procedures are} . 
used in varying degrees concurrently by most school}! ; 
systems. 

These two methods are continued in grades nine|). 
through twelve, where a third method is added. Here all) _ 
pupils do not study the same subjects. The topics and|). 
subjects themselves vary with the individual capacities 

and needs of pupils. Specialized courses for specific pur-) 
poses are added. In these grades, the curriculum includes). 
more than necessary general education. An extensive 
program of extracurricular activities, and sometimes re- 
lated work-experience out of school, further adapt the! 
curriculum to individual differences. 


Adaptation of topics 


The adaptation of essential topics to the individual 
differences of pupils is very important and should per- 
haps be illustrated. Note the adaptation of a topie in 
arithmetic—decimal fractions—to the individual differ- 
ences of pupils. All our citizens should master two-place 
decimals. Every citizen should be able to use his money 
efficiently, and our money system involves two-place 
decimals. The financial page of a newspaper uses two- 
place decimals. Rainfall is expressed in hundredths of 
an inch. Simple percentage is a two-place decimal. Two- 
place decimals are so widely used in everyday life that 
all citizens need a good working mastery of them. Even 
the slower pupils, who cannot learn more, should master 
two-place decimals thoroughly. 

Attempts to teach pupils more than they can under- 
stand leaves them confused and helpless. It is better to 
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teach the slower pupils a narrow scope and depth of 
essential topics thoroughly than to attempt more and 
merely confuse them. It is better to know a little well 
than to misunderstand a lot. Average pupils can and 
should achieve deeper understandings and wider skills. 
Each pupil, regardless of his ability, should achieve in 
the essential topics in every subject to the limit of his 
individual capacity. 

Exceptionally gifted pupils should learn not only deci- 
mal fractions, but also the basic underlying principles 
of decimal notation. They should see that decimal nota- 
tion, with place value, required the invention of zero, 
which is needed to hold the place when nothing is there. 
They should see why we could not have had modern 
science and technology with the Roman number system. 
The practical Romans saw no need for zero, because they 
thought that if one had nothing he would not need a 
figure to represent it. We owe a great debt to the Arabs, 
who brought decimal notation to the Western world. (The 
Indians in Central America also had zero and represented 
it by the picture of an empty clam shell.) 

The gifted pupils should see that we have decimal 

notation because we have ten fingers and that we would 
have had a better number system if we had twelve fingers. 
A billion would then be a number more easily compre- 
hended, and more decimal fractions would come out even 
because twelve is evenly divisible by more numbers than 
is ten. Very superior pupils might solve some problems 
in other number systems. : 
_ Superior pupils should see that in the warm countries 
the people had inefficient number systems based on 
twenty because they counted around both hands and 
both feet. Thus the Bible reckons in “scores.” On the con- 
trary, the Eskimo tribes in their cold lands have a number 
system based on five, the fingers of only one hand. The 
peasants of northern Russia have a number system based 
on two, and the Univac machine operates on a two-place 
number system. 

The gifted pupils should delve into the history, philoso- 
phy, science, and art of every essential topic in the 
curriculum to the limit of their capacities to achieve. 
This is good not only for them, but for the other pupils 
as well. Their supplementary reports and discussions 
stimulate the slower pupils. All topics in the curriculum 
lend themselves easily to such enrichment, provided the 
class has suitable materials. Each pupil, regardless of his 
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ability, should begin each day where he is and take what 
is for him his own next step, and be so taught that he 
gets maximum satisfaction and joy out of his educational 
achievement. 


Special classes 


City school systems usually make special provision 
for those pupils who, because of physical, mental, emo- 
tional, or social handicaps, cannot be taught efficiently in 
classes with normal children. This provision usually in- 
cludes specially equipped classrooms or separate schools, 
and teachers with special training. 

Further individualization is provided through such 
procedures as: preprimary and reading readiness classes 
for pupils entering elementary schools with inadequate 
maturity for beginning reading; instructional materials 
carefully adapted to the varying needs, interests, and 
reading levels of pupils; and systematically planned con- 
tacts with parents to develop cooperative programs of 
pupil adjustment. The schools provide a planned cur- 
riculum adapted to the individual differences and needs 
of pupils. 


Classification of pupils 


The classification of pupils is a major responsibility 
of school administration. Responsibility for the organiza- 
tion of pupils into classes, including promotion policy, is 
usually vested by the board of education in the super- 
intendent, who in turn delegates authority to school 
principals and teachers. The major question in each case 
is, “Where should this pupil be placed so that he can best 
learn those things that he needs most to learn?” This 
is to say, “In what class and under what teacher can he 
best be taught?” 

In most school systems, there are definite periods when 
classes are reorganized, usually at the end of the school 
year. However, school systems usually keep the organiza- 
tion somewhat flexible, with the reassignment of a few 
pupils throughout the year as instructional needs require. 
In addition to the problem of whether a pupil can work 
well with a particular class, there are sometimes per- 
sonality conflicts that can be resolved by transferring a 
pupil to another class. 
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The spread of classes 


Because of their differences in ability, pupils working 
at full potential progress at widely varying rates. With 
good teaching, any class continues to spread until the 
range of the class in instructional needs is finally so 
wide that the pupils cannot be effectively taught by group 
procedures. A class that has a small spread at the begin- 
ning of the school year will have a much larger spread 
by the end of the term. The better the pupils are taught, 
the faster and wider the class spreads, until by the end 
of the school year the class spread is usually so wide that 
the extreme pupils should be reassigned to other classes 
to reduce the spread. 

This periodic re-examination and reduction of the 
spread in the instructional needs of classes result in the 
“ bromotion” and “retardation” of pupils. It is impossible, 
of course, to eliminate entirely the spread in classes. 
The most that can be done is to reduce the spread in 
order to make a class as teachable as possible. 


Group instruction necessary 


In the program of universal education which the Amer- 
ican public school system provides, pupils are taught 
primarily by group instruction. Under group instruction, 
the pupils learn not only from their teacher but also 
from each other and from the activities of the class as a 
whole. Some concepts, such as democracy and brother- 
hood, and most attitudes, such as loyalty, can be best 
developed by group instruction. Some outcomes, such as 
the skills in arithmetic and handwriting, can be better 
achieved by individual instruction. But group techniques 
are also helpful with these skills, when wholesome com- 
petition or group projects are employed to motivate 
achievement. 

Good class instruction carries over into the out-of- 
class life of the pupils. When well taught, pupils work 
independently of the teacher part of the time. The good 
teacher tries to make every pupil eventually his own 
best teacher. In their independent work, the pupils work 
more as individuals. It is the individual who learns, and 
the instruction is finally individualized. With suitable 
materials, the independent work can be individualized 
to any extent desirable. 

Most schools emphasize both group instruction and 
individual work. The two are interrelated and interde- 
pendent. Classes should be organized, as far as possible, 
to permit class or group instruction whenever the teacher 
finds it more effective and economical. Good teachers 
often divide any class temporarily into subgroups and 
committees, but if a teacher is forced by the nature of the 
class to divide the class into too many groups or to aban- 
don group instruction and resort to individual instruction 
much of the time, the teacher is severely handicapped. 
Any teacher with a normal-sized class must make much 
use of group instruction. 

If pupils are classified on the assumption that they are 
to be taught primarily by individual instruction, the 
teacher should have not more than five or six pupils. It 
is much more difficult to teach six pupils spread through 
six grades (one each in grades one, two, three, four, five, 
and six) than to teach thirty pupils who are similar 
enough in instructional needs that they can be taught 
together chiefly by group methods and with the same 
instructional materials. 

The big problem of the old one-room school was the 
spread of its pupils. In recent years, most one-teacher 
rural schools have been closed and the pupils transported 
to larger centers, not because the one-room schools were 
too large but chiefly because their spread was too great. 
After closing these schools to organize teachable classes, 
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we should not now re-create the problems of the one- i 
room rural school in consolidated and city school class- 
rooms. 
Both group and individual instruction requires the use} 
of suitable materials. Teachers must have the materials : 


and other facilities with which the pupils can be effec- | 
tively taught both in groups and as individuals. 


Teachability of classes 


Three factors determine the teachability of a class: the 
size of the class; the spread in its instructional needs; and 
the supply of suitable materials. The class may be too | 
large, the spread of its instructional need may be too} 
wide, the instructional materials may be inadequate, or | 
there may be some combination of these three factors that 
limits the quality of instruction. | 

Two of these factors are often confused. Teachers often | 
react adversely to the size of classes when the real diffi- |_ 
culty is the spread of the classes. When he has a few} 
pupils who cannot be taught with the class, a teacher is | 
inclined to assume that they would be eliminated if the | 
class size were reduced, but when the class size is reduced i 
without reduction in class’spread, the problem remains. 

The handicap of class size is apparent, as is the impor- \ 
tance of instructional materials. They are limiting factors | 
worthy of careful attention, but the spread of classes is |) 
the only one of the factors controlled by the classification | 
of pupils, and is, therefore, our chief concern in this | 
discussion. i 


Grouping in primary grades 


Thirty pupils, six years old, who are mature enough at | 
the opening of school for beginning reading, can be suc- } 
cessfully taught by one teacher in the same room for one | 
school year, because during the year it is usually not | 
necessary to divide the class into more than three groups } 
for reading instruction. The spread of the class has be- 
come too wide when the pupils must be divided into more } 
than three groups for reading. | 

Two twenty-minute periods of reading instruction daily 
(accompanied by supplementary reading activities) are | 
necessary in grades one and two for normal pupils to 
make satisfactory progress in reading. With three groups, 
this means (2 x 3 x 20 = 120) two hours each day for the — 
teacher. With more than three groups, her reading time | 
is increased and the teacher must either neglect reading | 
or omit other essentials of a good program. To omit half | 
of the necessary reading instruction and expect the pupils - 
to make normal progress would be equivalent to reducing © 
the food of an infant by one half and expecting it to | 
develop a robust and healthy body. When a teacher in 
grade one or two must organize more than three reading | 
groups, the spread of the class should be reduced by an 
interchange of a few pupils from the top and/or bottom — 
of the class with some other classes. 

In the primary grades, the major objective is teaching © 
pupils to read. In all reading instruction, any group to — 
be taught together should be similar enough in their 
reading levels so that they can be taught effectively with 
the same materials. Instruction in reading should have 
priority i in the primary grades and in the programs of all 
pupils in other grades who cannot use reading profitably 
in the study of other subjects. Reading is an important 
factor in grouping pupils on all grade levels. 


Steps or levels versus grades 


Attempts have been made in some school systems to 
solve the classification problem in the primary grades by 
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abolishing “grades” and substituting several “steps” or 
levels” for each grade. But when the steps are defined, 
the new plan is merely a new graded system with more 
Eades, and the plan is usually abandoned. The word 
‘srade” comes from the Latin, gradus, meaning step. A 
change from “grades” to “steps” merely substitutes Anglo- 
Saxon for Latin. Such changes in terminology solve no 
educational problems. Wherever the plan of “steps” has 
worked satisfactorily, not more than three “steps” have 
been assigned to a teacher at any one time. Where more 
than three levels have been assigned to a teacher, the plan 
has usually been abandoned. The answer is not steps or 
levels versus grades, but the number of teachable groups 
to a teacher. ‘ 


Grouping in the intermediate grades 


‘In grades four, five, and six, the teacher should be able 
te work much of the time, if he desires, with the class as 
a whole. It should not be necessary on account of the 
spread of the class to divide the class in these grades into 
more than two groups at any time. With two groups, the 
teacher can work with each group half of the time. When 
well taught, pupils in these grades can profitably work 
independently half of the time, but ordinarily not more. 

The third grade may have two or three groups, depend- 
ing on the educational program. If textbooks and reading 
materials in the other subjects are introduced in the third 
grade, and reading instruction is emphasized in these 
subjects, one thirty-minute period of specialized reading 
instruction daily is sufficient for average pupils to make 
normal progress. In this case, the grouping in grade 
three is similar to that in grades four through six. But 
if the curriculum and materials of grade three follow the 
plan of grades one and two, the grouping and reading 
periods should then follow the pattern of grades one and 
two. 


In the intermediate grades, for pupils who have normal 
reading achievement, the chief objective is basic general 
elementary education with continued emphasis on read- 
ing and the other skill subjects. Pupils are taught both 
reading and other subjects with equal emphasis. In the 
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other subjects, an instructional group should either be 
able to read the same materials on the topic under study 
or be supplied adequately with suitable differentiated 
materials. 


Grouping in the high school 


In grades seven through twelve, most of the independ- 
ent work of the pupils may be in the absence of the 
teacher. In these grades, with more specialized teaching 
assignments, the teacher should be able to work with 
the class as a whole as much as he desires and not be 
forced by the spread of the class to divide the pupils at 
any time. This requires a good guidance program and 
careful attention to the classification of pupils. 

As pupils progress in high school, they naturally tend 
to group with other pupils of similar interests and needs, 
or with the same vocational plans. This is particularly 
true in senior high schools where future educational 
needs, vocational interests, and life-career motives 
influence the selection of programs and elective subjects. 
But special attention to classification is necessary in sub- 
jects required of all pupils. In high schools, pupils are 
first classified by their programs and the subjects that 
make up their programs. Beyond this, the reading level 
of pupils is an important consideration in all subjects that 
involve reading. 


Significant factors 


How should pupils be classified so they can be most 
effectively taught? What are the important factors that 
should determine the grouping of pupils? There are 
eleven factors to be considered. 


1. Pupils who should be taught the same things are 
grouped together. 

2. The members of a group should be able to engage 
in the same activities. 

3. They should be able to use the same materials and 
facilities. 

4, A common minimum level of reading achievement 
is necessary in most school subjects. 


High school pupils 
are trained to 

do research, 
formulate opinions 
and express 

ideas publicly. 
The church school 
should expect no 
less of them in 

the study and 
discussion of the 
Christian faith 
and heritage. 


Frederic Lewis 
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Schools often give recognition to gifted children, espe- 


cially young scientists. Do the churches look for poten- 


tial Bible scholars, theologians, and church historians? 
Aigner from Monkmeyer 


on 


. Similar general achievement in other subjects is 
helpful. 

In some cases physical maturity is important. 
Sometimes social maturity is a factor. 

Occasionally emotional maturity is a factor. 
Mental age limits what a pupil can be taught. 

The intelligence quotient (unimportant in itself) 
influences other factors. 

11. Chronological age, like the intelligence quotient, 
has no significance except its influence on other 
factors. 


Pupils should be classified according to the most de- 
sirable. combination of all significant factors. The use of 
any one factor alone does not work well. When pupils 
are grouped homogeneously by a single factor, classes 
usually spread too widely on other factors. 
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Combining significant factors 


Perhaps these factors should be combined into simpler 
working criteria for the classification, assignment, and 
grouping of pupils. What is to be taught, instructional 
activities, and the ability to use materials (factors 1, 2, 
and 3) may be combined under the heading “desired 
program.” Physical, social, and emotional maturity and 
mental age (factors 6, 7, 8, and 9) may be combined under 
“maturity of pupils.” The other two significant factors 
(reading level and general achievement, 4 and 5) might 
stand alone. The remaining two factors (intelligence 
quotient and age, 10 and 11) may be disregarded. 

The factors to be considered in the classification of 
pupils may thus be combined roughly into four: program; 
reading; general achievement; and maturity. 

Given the program, the reading level is at first most 
important, but in the middle grades, general achievement 
may approach comparable significance. At adolescence, 
physical maturity takes precedence over other factors in 
assigning pupils to schools. Children vary widely in the 
ages at which they become adolescent. Adolescence 
(physical maturity) is the important factor, not chrono- 
logical age. The organization of a school system into 
elementary schools, junior high schools, and senior high 


schools serves in part to separate preadolescents, early! a 
adolescents, and later adolescents. This separation is) |, 
provided by the 6-3-3 plan of school organization, which) ~ 


achievement. 


Homogeneous grouping 


A few years ago, many school systems grouped pupils| 
homogeneously by the intelligence quotient, but the use 
of this plan has declined. A relatively wide spread in 
I. Q. presents no great difficulty with group methods if} 
other factors are conducive to group procedures. It is| 
what has happened to pupils as a result of the I. Q., not 
their I. Q. itself, that should be considered. The I. Q@ 
should not arbitrarily determine the class or group to 

which a pupil is assigned, but should influence how soon 
he may be reassigned, : 

The term “homogeneous grouping” is widely misundiall 
stood. All school systems classify pupils homogeneously,} » 
and differ only in the emphasis which they place upon’ 
the several factors considered in grouping. Placing be-} 
ginning six-year-old children together is homogeneous) 
grouping by entering age. 
children in-the second grade, all eight-year-olds in the! 
third grade, all nine-year-olds in the fourth grade, and) 
so on, is homogeneous grouping by age. The no-failure| 
plan, sometimes called “social promotion,” is homogenesay 
grouping by chronological age. 

Grouping by age is called the “no-failure plan” be \ 


cause a pupil is “advanced” to the next grade regardless} 


of achievement and other significant factors. This pro-' 
duces an excessive spread in the instructional needs of 
classes. The same size suit of clothes does not fit all} 
ten-year-old boys, and they vary as widely in their) 
instructional needs as in the size of clothes which they | 
wear. All ten-year-old boys should not be put into the | 

Age| 


same size shoes just because they are the same age. 


has no significance in classifying pupils except its relation- || 
ship to other factors. j 


Normal progress 


Most pupils make normal progress and complete the’ 
first eight grades by the time they are fourteen years old. 
All pupils should normally complete the first eight grads 
by the time they are sixteen. They should be taught, | 
to the limit of their abilities, the essentials of the common | 
school curriculum before they reach the legal leaving | 
age, which in most states is sixteen. A pupil should not) 
therefore ordinarily “fail” more than twice in the first} 
eight grades. If (after “failing” twice) a pupil cannot be | 
satisfactorily taught with his classmates, he should be} 
transferred to an ungraded or remedial class. School | 
systems usually organize such special classes on two} 
levels, one for younger pupils and one for older pupils. | 

Usually the lowest 2 per cent of all pupils is organized | 
in special classes for slow learners, for whom an adapted | 
program is provided. This is done not only for the good 
of these slow pupils but also so that other pupils may be 
taught more effectively when the very slow pupils are | 
removed from the regular classes. In the same way, | 
some school systems organize mentally gifted pupils in | 
separate classes. 


The best classification of pupils and their assignment to 


Extra-curricular Activities... 

To help church school teachers understand and draw upoll 
the enriching experiences of such agencies as the girl and boy 
scouts, the Journal will publish a special issue in September, 
“The Church and Agencies Serving Children and Youth.” Reserve 
your copies by using coupon on page 52. 
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teachers are finally a matter of good judgment in the 
light of the controlling factors. It cannot be reduced to 
arbitrary rule and administered by a clerk. There can 
be no formula that relieves the school principal from the 
responsibility for a high degree of sound judgment as 
|he cooperates with teachers and parents in the proper 
classification of pupils and their assignments to teachers. 
It is largely this important phase of school organization 
|that makes the school principal the key to a good edu- 
cational program. 


Good teaching 


Teaching is the process of giving direction to education 

and speeding up the rate at which learning takes place. 
The direction of education is determined by what is taught 
‘and the rate is determined chiefly by how it is taught. 
Good teaching is the best use of all available resources to 
aecomplish the desired purposes of the school. 
_ The good teacher understands his pupils, knows the 
kind of citizens that society requires, and uses efficiently 
all available educational resources. The good teacher 
gives desired direction to education and speeds up in 
maximum degree the rate at which education takes place 
by using wisely all available means of instruction. Each 
particular resource is used in the way it can best serve in 
the instructional program. 

The good teacher uses textbooks, supplementary books, 
encyclopedias, dictionaries, maps, globes, charts, chalk- 
boards, workbooks, films, slides, recordings, current pe- 
iodicals, museums, historical sites, parks, zoos, factories 
and business institutions, and all’ other community re- 
sources, using no one particular resource when some 
other resource or combination of resources would serve 
the purposes better. Although the good teacher uses 
many resources and a variety of activities, the basic learn- 
‘ing activities in most school subjects are reading and 
discussion. 

To learn from others (ixoneh reading and discussion, 
children require a rich background of first-hand personal 
experience. Suitable provision for necessary conceptual 
background and learning readiness is an essential element 
of good teaching. Children must therefore have many 
opportunities to construct, apply, demonstrate, illustrate, 
think, express, and appreciate. 

Good teaching provides for pupils to acquire and main- 
tain a sense of personal worth and belonging, with a 
feeling of security and freedom from burdensome fears 
and anxieties. A child must learn to meet and profit 
from failure, but continuous and repeated failure often 
destroys self-confidence, and may breed a spirit of futility. 
The life of every child should be characterized, on the 
whole, by a success pattern and a feeling of personal 
worth and security. 

_Interest is a large factor in learning. Teachers and 
parents have responsibility for the interests of children 
as well as for what they learn. Good teaching begins 
with the present interests of children and develops new 
interests that are educationally more significant. Good 
teaching creates situations that interest children in those 
things in which they must be interested in order to teach 
them the things they should be taught. There are no 
uninteresting things in the universe, although there may 
be some uninterested pupils. 

Good teaching presupposes good teachers. Concern 
must be expressed over the difficulty of enlisting a suffi- 
ciently large number of talented young people to the 
teaching profession. The schools are handicapped by 
being in competition with aggressive business and indus- 
try. The problem is one of retention, too. The schools 
endeavor to make teaching situations attractive, but the 
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rewards for teachers must be equivalent to the rewards 
for comparable talent in other pursuits. The teacher 
shortage is one of the most serious problems confronting 
our public schools. 


Instructional materials 


Increasing enrollments and heavy teaching loads place 
new emphasis on an adequate supply of instructional 
materials. Good teaching requires and uses a variety of 
materials. In recent years much improvement has been 
made in instructional materials and in their effective 
use. Textbooks, supplementary books, encyclopedias, 
dictionaries, pamphlets, newspapers, magazines, films, 
recordings, charts, workbooks, exhibits, radio and tele- 
vision programs, pictures, and many other resources are 
used in diverse ways. A good textbook serves as the 
organizing basis of a well-planned course of instruction, 
but textbooks alone are not sufficient for a satisfactory 
program. Many other instructional aids are necessary. 
The quality of instruction is limited by the supply and 
wise use of appropriate teaching materials. The provision 
of adequate teaching equipment and instructional mate- 
rials is an important responsibility of the community. 

The careful appraisal and selection of instructional 
materials are an important function of school administra- 
tion. Textbooks are usually adopted on the reeommenda- 
tion of carefully selected, well-balanced committees of 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators who thoroughly 
examine all available publications. Teacher cooperation 
is also used in the appraisal and selection of other im- 
portant instructional materials in general use, but the 
administration retains the ultimate responsibility for 
selection. 

Some materials are supplied directly to classrooms; 
some are catalogued and stored in the individual school 
for distribution within the school; and some are usually 
stored in a central teaching-aids center and circulated to 
schools as needed. The central collection usually in- 
cludes motion picture films and other important materials 
not in continuous use and too expensive to assign per- 
manently to individual schools, and which can be easily 
circulated throughout the school system. 

Free and inexpensive materials are extensively used, 
but require careful screening. To illustrate propaganda 
techniques, the schools may use almost any materials 
which circulate freely in the community and to which 
the pupils are exposed in their daily lives, but such ma- 
terials are used under careful teacher supervision, with 
due attention to their partisan nature. The point of view, 
purpose, and standing of the sponsoring organization are 
noted. 

Although partisan materials are used in the analysis of 
propaganda techniques, every precaution is exercised to 
guarantee that textbooks and basic references are not 
only authentic and comprehensive but are also objective 
and impartial. School systems exercise great care in the 
appraisal, selection, purchase, distribution, and mainte- 
nance of all types of instructional materials and teaching 
equipment. The high quality and adequate supply of 
these facilities are second in importance only to the 
teacher in maintaining acceptable standards of instruction. 


Moral and spiritual values 


The public schools seek to identify the moral values in 
the curriculum, focus attention upon them, and teach 
them effectively. The schools include in the established 
school subjects the role of religion in the development of 
civilization, in present-day world affairs, and in American 
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life. The public schools maintain, in all ways and at all 
times, a climate friendly to religion, but religious indoc- 
trination and the teaching of religion as such is left en- 
tirely to the home and the church. 


Values permeate the program 


Moral and spiritual values are essential elements of the 
public school program. They are present in the various 
school subjects and extracurricular activities, and are 
exemplified in the administration of the school. They 
permeate all phases of the curriculum. These values 
are not usually treated separately, but are integrated 
throughout all instructional activities. Their identification 
is an important step in curriculum development. 

The social studies deal continuously with our basic 
values. Literature emphasizes human values and char- 
acter delineation. The classics portray the struggle be- 
tween good and evil. Science and mathematics exalt 
truth and intellectual honesty. Music and art express 
the aspirations of the ages. Industrial arts challenge 
creative abilities. Home economics is concerned with 
better living. Health and physical education promote 
good sportsmanship and better human relations. Children 
learn to live the good life by living it and then continue 
to live what they have learned. 


Inculcating values 


It is mainly through the skill and example of the teacher 
that moral and spiritual values are most effectively im- 
plemented in the school program. Good teaching, with 
its many examples of integrity and fair dealing, leads 
pupils to accept and practice these values. The schools 
provide maximum freedom of choice consistent with 
acceptable standards of conduct. Honesty is not taught 
by removing all opportunity to be dishonest; moral re- 
sponsibility assumes some possibility of choice. By 
providing realistic opportunities for self-realization, the 
schools help pupils develop those high moral standards 
and positive personal convictions by which they strive 
to live the good life. 

The big problem of character education is the motiva- 
tion of right conduct. Knowledge of right by itself does 
not always impel the individual to do right. Memorizing 
the Ten Commandments does not prevent a person from 
violating any of them. One does right intentionally only 
when he wants to do right. One should not only know 
what is right; he should also want to do what is right. 
It is easy to teach what is right, but difficult to teach the 
desires (attitudes and ideals) that motivate right conduct. 
Deep personal conviction and firm devotion to the true, 
the beautiful, and the good are necessary to maintain 
firm habits of good conduct. 


Our religious heritage 


“We are a religious people whose institutions pre- 
suppose a Supreme Being.” The conduct of most Amer- 
icans is, in varying degrees, religiously motivated. Belief 
in God brings divine sanction to morality. Moral values, 
when accepted as the will of God, become spiritual values. 
Our government was founded on a belief in God. Our 
money and our national anthem assert that “In God We 
Trust.” Allegiance is pledged to our nation “under God.” 
Most Americans approach the basic values of life through 
the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 
More than 95 per cent of the American people express a 
belief in God. The public schools reflect this belief. 
Most children enter school with a firm belief in God. 

Religious freedom is also basic in the American way. 
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“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment ‘a: 


of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. . 


diction over religion, but the separation of church and 


means that the choice of one’s religion is a personal free- j : 


dom reserved to the individual. 


Religion in the program 


iq 


Our government has no control, supervision, or june \ 


The teaching of religion is a responsibility of the home | | 
and the church. The public schools support and endeavor | * 


to strengthen the home in discharging this important | 
responsibility, but following the example of our govern- 


ment, the public schools, though friendly to religion, are | 
nonsectarian and strictly impartial towards all religions. | 


The schools respect the religion of each child and his 


belief or disbelief in God as taught by the home. They } ~ 


also teach each child to respect the religious beliefs of i 


others. In individual cases of counseling and discipline, : 
the public schools, in their discretion, may invoke the | 
sanctions accepted by the home. 


The public schools deal reverently with references to | E 
God as they come up from day to day, but the schools are || ~ 
careful not to infringe upon the right of the home to |) 
define, explain, and interpret God. The public schools | 
cannot ignore God. An attempt to ignore God in the | 
school program would be an attempt to deny God. The | 
public schools are not godless. They acknowledge and | 
accept God, but they do not teach God because to teach |) 


God is to define and interpret God, and this becomes | 
sectarian. Religion is always a particular religion in the 
life of an individual. 


to an infant without teaching a specific language. 


day for teaching about religion. 


Religion in general education 


Religious orientation, however, is an essential element | 
of general education, and is therefore included in the | 


One can no more teach religion | 
without teaching “a religion” than he can teach language |) 
public schools may not inculcate a religious creed or | 
dogma, nor practice sectarian religious rites. They should | 
not develop separate instructional units on religion di- | 
vorced from the remainder of the curriculum nor should | 
they ordinarily set aside a separate time in the school | 


public school program. The study of music is incomplete |) 


without some consideration of church music. 


volved some religious issue. Discussion of present-day 
world affairs, including such countries as Israel, Egypt, 


and Pakistan, is incomplete without the religious element. | 
The religious factor cannot be ignored in such topics as 


the Crusades and the Reformation. 


Perhaps the interrelation of school subjects should be | 


noted more fully. No school subject can be taught en- 
tirely separate from others. For example, note the com- 
position of the social studies. 
of the social studies is to remove the calendar, the time 
sequence, and quantitative data from history and geog- 
raphy. The elimination of science would prevent an 
explanation of modern technology and our industrial 
civilization. 
not fully explain the culture of any people. If the lan- 
guage arts were eliminated, we could neither read nor 
discuss geography, history, and civics. Although, at any 
one time, a teacher is usually teaching some one school 
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The reli- | 

gious motive is prominent in architecture, sculpture, and — 
painting. The religious element has run through the > 
development of literature and the theater in an unbroken | 
thread. Many great wars throughout history have in- | 


To take mathematics out | 


If music and art were eliminated, we could 


subject, he must frequently include something from other 
subjects. 

In a similar way, religion permeates most school sub- 
jects. Religion may be regarded both as a subject and as 
‘a part of other subjects. As a separate subject, religion 
becomes sectarian and is taught by the home and the 
‘church, not by the public schools; but, to the extent that 
religious orientation is necessary to understand other 
subjects fully, it is an essential element of general edu- 
cation. A nonsectarian treatment of religion is therefore 
included in the public-school program wherever it is 
needed to clarify an instructional objective. To eliminate 
religion from the school program entirely is to eliminate 
general education. 


Special days 

The public schools observe special days in accordance 
with this policy. There is almost no limit to the use of 
Thanksgiving in the schools. But special days with sec- 
tarian significance, such as Christmas, Easter, and Yom 
Kippur, require more careful treatment. The schools 
take appropriate note of special days widely observed in 
the community, and much, for example, is made of Christ- 
mas; but the public schools cannot use any holiday to 
teach the Christian religion as contrasted with Judaism 
or any other religion. 


Religious groups 

_ The great religions agree in general upon the inherent 
worth and dignity of the individual, and emphasize 
brotherhood. They all have the Golden Rule and the 
Ten Commandments or their equivalent. The great reli- 
gions acknowledge God and assert divine sanction for 
morality. Such fundamental values are not the exclusive 
possessions of any one religion. They belong to all man- 
kind. These values are nonsectarian, but we divide 
sharply into sectarian groups when we define God and 
explain revelation. 

The concept of God varies all the way from a personal 
living God to a philosophical ideal or First Cause. Some 
elevate the state or society to the level of God. If “God” 
is viewed merely as the ultimate source of values, and 
if religion be defined as our response to this ultimate, 
then statism, humanism, and secularism are themselves 
sectarian religions. They are so recognized and taught 
as theological points of view in schools of theology. The 
public schools have no more right to teach philosophical 
secularism than they have to teach any other sectarian 
religion. 

In America all religious groups are minorities, or are 
divided into subgroups which are minorities. The rights 
of all minorities are respected, but no minority (and not 
even a majority) can force its religious beliefs or dis- 
beliefs upon others through the public schools. For ex- 
ample, atheists may disbelieve in God and may teach their 
children that there is no God. The public schools fully 
respect their rights, but atheists cannot require the public 
schools to teach atheism. The public schools cannot teach 
that the Declaration of Independence and our historic 
traditions are based upon a fallacy. 


Need for defined policy 


Occasional abuses may occur in dealing with religion 
in the public schools, as they may happen also in treating 
politics. Necessary freedom implies some opportunity to 
make mistakes. But abuses occur less often when re- 
sponsibility and acceptable procedures are defined. The 
right of the pupil to learn is not served by attempting to 
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isolate the school from the community and the world, and 
forbidding any mention of things political or religious. 
School principals and teachers can better understand and 
more easily comply with policy when it is clearly defined 
and officially established in the community. 


Controversial issues 


Most of the school curriculum is composed of estab- 
lished truths and accepted values that provoke no con- 
troversy. The American heritage and our established 
traditions are not controversial. But in a growing cul- 
ture, social change is inevitable and the curriculum of the 
public schools includes the study of some unsolved prob- 
lems which involve controversy. 

Controversial issues result from conflicts in the 
cherished interests, beliefs, or affiliations of large groups 
of our citizens. Controversial issues arise in the impor- 
tant proposals or policies concerning which our citizens 
hold conflicting points of view. Controversial issues tend 
to separate political parties, management and labor, city 
and country, and other large groups of our people who 
disagree on public policy or proposed solutions to impor- 
tant problems. 

Controversial issues are appropriately studied in the 
public schools insofar as the maturity of the pupils and 
the means available permit. Pupils in senior high schools 
are mature enough to study most of the significant con- 
troversial issues facing our citizens. Only through the 
study of such issues (political, economic, or social) does 
youth develop certain abilities required for American 
citizenship. 

The schools do not “teach” controversial issues, but 
rather make suitable provision for pupils to “study” them. 
The schools teach the American heritage (our established 
truths and accepted values) and, in doing this, provide 
suitable opportunities for pupils, under competent guid- 
ance, to study inherent controversial issues. For ex- 
ample, the schools provide for the study of other philoso- 
phies and forms of government, such as the totalitarian 
government of communism and fascism. This is neces- 
sary to teach pupils thoroughly the values of American 
democracy. Pupils should know something of the com- 
peting philosophies and forms of government and the 
alternatives to our democratic way of life in order to 
acquire a deep and firm devotion to America based upon 
understanding. Conviction in the absence of understand- 
ing is little more than prejudice. It is less stable and 
more susceptible to successful attack. 

On all grade levels, therefore, the schools provide op- 
portunities for pupils, according to their maturity, to 
analyze current problems, gather and organize pertinent 
facts, discriminate between fact and opinion, detect prop- 
aganda, identify prejudice, draw intelligent conclusions, 
respect the opinions of others, and accept the principles 
of majority rule and the rights of minorities. Free dis- 
cussion of controversial issues, with free access to all 
relevant information, is the heart of the democratic pro- 
cess. Freedom of speech and free access to information 
are among our most cherished traditions. 

Desirable policy on the study of controversial issues in 
the public schools is defined in terms of the rights of 
pupils rather than in terms of the rights of teachers. In the 
study of controversial issues, the pupil has four rights to 
be recognized: 


(a) The right to study any controversial issue which 
has political, economic, or social significance and 
concerning which (at his level) he should begin 
to have an opinion. 

(b) The right of free access to all relevant information, 
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including any materials that circulate freely in the 
community. 

(c) The right to study under competent instruction in 
an atmosphere free from bias and prejudice. 

(d) The right to form and express his own opinion 
without jeopardizing his relation to his teacher or 
the school. 


The treatment of controversial issues is objective and 
scholarly, with a minimum emphasis on opinion. The 
teacher approaches controversial issues in the classroom 
in an impartial and unprejudiced manner, and must re- 
frain from using his teaching position and prestige to 
promote a partisan point of view. Good teaching of sub- 
jects containing important controversial issues requires 
more skill than most other kinds of teaching and, so far 
as possible, only teachers skilled in handling controversial 
issues are assigned to teach subjects which involve much 
controversy. 

Instructional policy on controversial issues should be 
clearly defined and officially established in the community 
in order to insure youth a thorough and well-balanced 
preparation for American citizenship, and to protect 
teachers and school administrators from unwarranted 
attacks by pressure groups that may attempt to use the 
schools for partisan purposes, 


Home work 


Most school systems plan for some supplementary home 
work in the intermediate grades, a little more in the 
upper grades, and still more (and sometimes work expe- 
rience) on the high school level, but this is so planned 
that pupils work successfully, and without direct parental 
assistance, on projects which are an extension of school 
work. It is planned so as not to interfere with, but 
instead to supplement, the desirable home life of children. 
The good school develops educational momentum that 
permeates the home lives of pupils so that they live con- 
tinuously out of school what they are being taught in 
school. 

In general, the skills and other fundamentals are taught 
in school, and are motivated and maintained, in part, 
through use at home. The schools teach children to read, 
and the children then use reading at home to learn many 
interesting things, and to use their leisure time wisely. 
The schools teach spelling and letter-writing, and pupils 
at home write letters to their friends and relatives. The 
girl learns home economics in school and joins her mother 
in applying it in the home. The schools teach geography, 
history, and civics, with due attention to the current 
scene, and pupils out of school take an active interest in 
current affairs. 

The content subjects require much enrichment in real- 
life situations. When well taught they extend into out- 
of-school life on a problem-approach basis which con- 
tinues the development of the important basic concepts 
in these fields. The home thus provides opportunities for 
using what is taught, for learning many practical skills, 
and for building attitudes and habits which continue edu- 
cation in later life. Thus home work extends, motivates, 
applies, vitalizes, and enriches the school curriculum. 

Education and living are continuous and unbroken. 
Children learn what they live and then live what they 
have learned. The educative process operates throughout 
our waking hours, and, although the schools provide an 
essential part of our education (without which civilization 
could not exist), the home is our most important edu- 
cational- institution. It is largely at home and in the 
community that one acquires his language, his religion, 
his politics, and most of the deep-seated attitudes that 
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determine his character. The home and the school have | 
their own special educational functions to perform and 
neither can take the place of the other. Education is a 
cooperative enterprise. 


Reporting to parents 


Most school systems keep detailed and systematic rec- 
ords and periodically report to parents the progress of 
pupils. 


method of reporting to parents is not usually the same on — 
all grade levels. Primary teachers are usually closer in 
touch with the parents of their pupils than are high school 
teachers, and reports to parents of primary pupils are | 
usually somewhat less formal than reports to parents of | , 
high school pupils. 
Most schools use a five point marking system in high 


schools and sometimes a somewhat narrower range of | , 


marks in elementary schools, particularly in the primary | . 
grades. Reports to parents usually indicate the interest | . 
and application of pupils, as well as their educational | 
achievement. 


propriate personal conferences as needs require. The | 


closest possible cooperation between home and school, | | 
with fullest mutual understanding, is necessary to operate | . 


a good educational program that adequately meets the | 
needs of pupils. I 


Administration | 
In the American tradition, the public schools belong to 


the people and are responsive to the will of the com- | 


What they can be, and do, is limited | 


munity they serve. 


by what the people are willing for them to be and do. ||» 
What is taught, and even how it is taught, is by consent || ; 


of the people. Our people are entitled to have the kind | 
of schools they want. | 
This means that schools are not static. We live in a | 


period of relatively rapid change. Life becomes ever || 


more complex. The frontiers of life and action are no | 
longer physical. 
economic in nature, and world-wide in scope. Although | 
the schools do not take sides on controversial issues or | 
advocate changes in the social order, they must adjust | 
and adapt to change, and endeavor to interpret change | 
dispassionately and objectively. This requires educa- | 
tional leadership with vision that interprets a growing — 
and improving educational program, democratically de- 
veloped and efficiently administered. yl 
Schools are usually organized and operated under a 
legally constituted board of education, representing the | 
community and acting for the community in all matters |) 
pertaining to the policies of the schools. In good educa- | 
tional administration, the following principles are well | 
established: | 


(a) The people provide a nonpartisan, public-spirited 
board of education to govern the operation of theirs 
schools, 

(b) The chief functions of the board of education are: 
(1) legislative, the adoption of policy; (2) the 
review and evaluation of results; and (3) the inter- 
pretation of the program and its needs to the 
community. 

(c) The executive function of the board of education 
is discharged through a competent superintendent 
of schools and an adequate staff of professional 
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The type and frequency of reports vary through- | ‘ 
out the country; and within a single school system the | ~ 


But report.cards alone are not sufficient i 
to keep the home and school adequately in touch with 1. 
each other, and such reports are supplemented by ap- } : 


Instead, they are political, social, and | 


assistants held responsible for the efficient ad- 
ministration of the schools. 

@) The review and interpretive functions are dis- 
charged by the board of education, the superinten- 
dent of schools, and the professional staff, in ac- 
cordance with policies established by the board 
of education. 


|To best achieve their purposes, the schools operate 
mder favorable conditions of widespread community 
imderstanding, cooperation, and support. Education is 
| responsibility which many agencies share. A success- 
ul program requires that all agencies achieve their 
\ducational purposes in maximum degree. 


| 
| 


The challenge 


| Our country today is going through one of the most 
mportant periods in its history. We are in an era of 
rapid development and far-reaching world-wide change. 
We have much at stake. Easily undervalued in assessing 
bur assets are the potentialities of our human resources. 
Of all our resources, our youth offer our greatest hope. 
The outcome will be determined finally by how well we 
utilize our capacity to learn, including our every resource 
of mind, of spirit, and of will,” 

If we are to meet in full strength whatever the future 
may bring, the schools of our country must not only at- 
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ee DOCUMENT An Educational Platform for the 
Public Schools, prepared by George H. Reavis, merits the 
careful study of every church leader. In my judgment, 
tt has many suggestions which commend it. I suspect 
that it goes about as far toward meeting some of the con- 
serns of an increasingly informed and articulate body of 
Protestant thought as school administrators are willing to 
Jo. Or better, it goes as far as school administrators 
eel they can go, recognizing the diversity of American 
community religious life and the emotions which are 
always involved in matters of religious belief and practice. 

Read the document through before you read any farther 
n this guide. Then come back to the opening. You 
sught to consider carefully the process by which this 
locument came into being, as recapitulated in the Editors’ 
Note. 

‘One question might be raised. It was superintendents 
yf large city systems who sponsored this statement. 
These men tend to be most acutely aware of the religious 
ieterogeneity of American boys and girls. I suspect 
hat their experience engenders caution. If school ad- 
ninistrators of smaller cities and of towns and villages 
iad had a hand in this statement, would we have seen a 
arger area of agreement on what could be done in homo- 
feneous communities? How does your town or city 
compare with the city you know best of 100,000 to 200,000 
yeople? Would statements developed in these two places 
how any differences? 

One may suppose that the committee of five mentioned 
n-footnote 1 played a significant role in-the development 
f the statement. The geographical distribution of these 
uperintendents seems somewhat north central. The five 
‘ities are cities oriented to large industries, for the most 
art. Would any significant change have emerged if 
vestern cities had been included, or southern cities rely- 
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tack their problems with vigor and deep insight but must 
also be better understood by the public that supports 
them. Their needs, the nature and scope of their activ- 
ities, and how well they discharge their responsibilities 
are not now well understood. To achieve their maximum 
effectiveness the schools require not only the best in 
leadership, in facilities, and in personnel, but also a high 
level of community understanding and intelligent com- 
munity support. 

The schools welcome constructive criticism. “Any citizen 
who seeks through genuine interest and honest inquiry 
to understand the purposes, program, and problems of 
his schools, and then seeks to influence constructively an 
improved performance of these functions, renders his 
schools and his community a valued service. But who- 
ever fails to inform himself, and through false charges 
seeks to destroy confidence in the schools, does our coun- 
try a great disservice. 

American education is fundamentally sound. The in- 
structional program is ever improving as the science and 
art of education develop, and as communities cooperate 
more helpfully with their educational agencies. If we 
take the long view, we must recognize that the growing 
generation is the most precious of our resources; that its 
competence, attitudes, and loyalties should be made our 
chief concern; and that its talents and abilities must be 
nurtured and developed to the utmost. Education is the 


most important opportunity, and the greatest respon- 


os, of every. American community. 


Live issues 


A guide to the use of “An Educational 
Platform’’— etther individually or in 
groups 


by Gerald E. KNOFF : 


Executive Secretary, Division of Christian Education, 
National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. x 


ing upon ‘agriculture, or New England cities with their 
diverse religious and racial groups?* 

An historical observation is made at the very outset of 
the paper: “The American public school system was 
founded to help maintain and promote the American way 
of life.’ You should ask yourself, “In what ways is this 
true? In what ways, false? Is this comment a generality 
which is almost certain to be misunderstood because of 
the popular current connotations of ‘the American way 


‘Editorial note: It should be Ngan that in addition to 
the committee of five, Panes an sixty superintendents in 
cities with populations Ce 100,000 to 200,000, many of them in the 
West, South, and New Eng land, participated in some way in the 
preparation of this document, most of them actively. 
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In the Christian 
home, children 
learn to pray 

in a very personal 
way, in line 

with the 

religious concepts 
of their family 
and their church. 


Dorothy L. Carl 


of life’?” You might do well to read some discussions of 
the founding of our American public school system. 
Ellwood Cubberley’s Public Education in the United 
States, chapters V, VI, VII, and Luther A. Weigle’s 
American Idealism, chapter IX, will do for a beginning. 
Were there other more important aims for the establish- 
ment of our American public schools? 


Purposes of education (page 14) 


Under this first large section are listed the sub-titles: 
The Good Citizen, The American Way, and Changing 
Needs. If you are considering these purposes in a group 
you may find sharp differences of opinion underneath 
some smooth and polished sentences. In the second 
paragraph the author says: 

“The development of the individual to the limit of 

his capacity for complete living in our society is the 

major purpose of education.” 

Fine. But what is “complete living”? That of a million- 
aire play-boy? That of a Catholic monk? That of a 
prosperous, respected Wall Street broker? You see, there 
are a lot of unexamined assumptions in a simple- 
appearing statement like that. Again, “In America our 
most cherished goal is freedom.” Is it really? Or is it one 
of our cherished goals? Remember that Patrick Henry 
would have nothing to do with our Federal Constitution 
because he was convinced it destroyed the freedom he 
so ardently loved. Was not the chief impulse which kept 
the framers of the Constitution at their job a disillusion- 
ment with freedom as a single governmental principle? 
Would it be more accurate to say that America (and her 
schools) has always tried to keep a balance between 
freedom and social responsibility? Have we sometimes 
emphasized the one, sometimes the other, to keep pace 
with changing times and emerging needs? 

What would you say about the observation, “Our 
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government now has some responsibility for world} 
leadership.” From what you know of world affairs, is | 
this statement strong enough? Why or why not? 
Dr. Reavis preserves for us (in the section, The Good | 
Citizen) an echo from the ominous Fascism of the | 


twenties and thirties, “Believe, Obey, Fight.” Do you) 
recognize their source? Where do you hear those strident } 
imperatives today? Are they to be heard in America? | 
From whom? 

Pay particular attention to the fine paragraph on facts 
and information. These words will repay careful examina- | 
tion. 

In the section on The American Way the writer 
observes that, “Our economy is based upon private enter- | 
prise.” No one could object to that as a descriptive 
statement. Yet it may be interesting to list the ways in 
which, in the America of 1958, it has been found necessary ~ 
to restrict “private enterprise” with public law (Federal 
Communications Commission, Interstate Commerce Com-_ 
mission, state regulatory acts) and to supplement it by 
enterprises and institutions owned by the people (the |} 
post office system, public power, highways, schools). 

The writer’s discussion of the Responsibilities of the | 
Schools is helpful. It is in the competition between (a) _ 
primary responsibilities and (b) shared responsibilities — 
that public controversy, some helpful and some harmful, 
is centered./How is it in your community? Do people 
say that your schools are so busy with the “frills”. 
mentioned in (b) that their essential function in (a) is 
neglected? If the criticism seems sound, who is respon- 
sible in your district for this imbalance? Is the public 
generally tempted to ask the schools to do too much? 


The curriculum (page 17) 


Most readers will be helped, I think, by the brief 
exposition of the curriculum of the school. Here again the 
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background of the large city and the large system shows 
through. In the treatment on vocation one misses any 
consideration of the role of the church. To be sure the 
churches’ activity is not very conspicuous, but in moti- 
vation they are exceedingly influential, as many a layman 
with a good memory, as well as many a minister, can 
testify. Nor should we forget the role of youth confer- 
ences, for hundreds of thousands of American young 
people the scene of life-long vocational decisions. 


Adapting to individual differences (page 18) 


The largest amount of space used in discussing this 
section is devoted to a single illustration of the way in 
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In the 

church school 
children learn 
to pray 

as a group, 
and to think 
of themselves 
as stewards 
of God's gifts. 


Hays from 
Monkmeyer 


which the use and importance of the western number 
system, derived from the Arabians, can be taught to 
pupils of greatly differing capacities. 

Those of us in Christian education will do well to be 
aware of and to applaud the schools for their sensitive 
awareness of individual differences and for the perceptive 
programs that take account of these differences. We 
might do well, however, to probe further to inquire about 
the origin of this concern and about our own organiza- 
tional and pedagogical fidelity to it. How much of this 
concern for individual differences is directly traceable to 
the New Testament? What aspects of it go back even 
further, to our Hebrew and Jewish inheritance? What 
aspects came to us through other historical inheritance, 


These 

public school 
pupils are 

having a 

prayer of thanks 
before going 

to the school 
cafeteria for lunch. 
Should such 
corporate prayer 
be permitted 

in school? 


Tharpe from 
Monkmeyer 


e.g., Greece or Rome? What are we doing in Christian 
education to take adequately into account the individual 
differences among learners: the mentally retarded, the 
physically handicapped, -the gifted child? What are your 
local church and church school doing to provide an 
adequate ministry for these persons? 


Classification of pupils (page 19) 


Dr. Reavis’ treatment of the teachability of classes was 


interesting to me. “..... when the class size is reduced 


without reduction in class spread the problem remains.” 
I think we might translate that into church school terms 
by raising the question as to whether our insistence upon 
small church school classes, not as urgent now as it used 
to be, may not have been similarly beside the point. But 
how can we have dependable records of individual 
ability and achievement to insure workable class ‘spreads? 
We are a long, long way from answering that problem. 

How many of Dr. Reavis’ eleven significant factors in 
grouping are relevant and workable in a church school? 


Good teaching (page 23) 


We in Christian education might ask ourselves in this 
connection: “Are the conditions of good ‘teaching for us 
about the same as those Dr. Reavis lists for public school 
teachers? What other factors are involved, if any? How 
important is a personal experience of. religious faith? 


Instructional materials (page 23) 


Dr. Reavis says, “The careful appraisal and selection 
of instructional materials are an important. function of 
school administration.” We do not ordinarily put primary 
reliance upon the leaders of a local church and depend 
upon them to organize its curriculum and instructional 
materials. National denominational influences usually 
are the determining factors in religious education. Why 
is this so? Is it a. wise tradition, sustained by tested 
experience? Could we safely leave a large amount of 
self-determination in the hands of local workers? Is it 
true, even in the most tightly organized and administered 
denominations, that local churches make thi final deci- 
sions in any case? 


Moral and spiritual values (page 23) 
Dr. Reavis speaks of how values permeate ‘the Ecoo! 


program. Does he give the impression that they are » 


rather automatically revealed? He says, “Their identi~ 
fication is an important step in curriculum development.” 
How many high school biology and algebra téachers 


you know teach these subjects consciously “to exalt. 
truth and intellectual honesty?” “Health and physical - 
education promote good sportsmanship and better human .* 


relations?” Always? Or only if you put these values 
above the winning of games? 

The paragraphs on inculcating values were suggestive to 
me. How important it is to secure teachers for our schools 
who will incarnate in their own pereenebice the things 
we want our children to*learn.> — 

The discussion of Religion in the Program is restrained 
and fair. From the second sentence:.“... following the 
example of our government, the public: schools, though 
friendly to religion, are nonsectarian and strictly im- 
partial towards all religions.” If the school adhered to 
this formula and if churches refrained from going beyond 
it, many of our problems would be solved. 

But sometimes the school will not act as if it were 
really friendly to religion. Sometimes particular churches 
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with making special time provisions? Must we depend | 
ences? May not friends of parochial schools read this 


_establishment? 


“dence? Talk them over with your local principals and | 
“superintendents. They may support Dr. Reavis’ prohi- | 


: any other sectarian religion,” 


Controversial issues (page 25) 


‘through this section once for its avowed intent, then a | 
second. time writing in “religion” and “religious” every-= | 


press their own advantage and seek preferred treatments, | 
Have you come across instances of either excess? 4 | 

Christian educators should scrutinize very carefully the 
assertion (last sentence of this section) that the schools } 
“should not develop separate instructional units on | 
religion divorced from the remainder of the curriculum | 
nor should they ordinarily set aside a separate time in ; 
the school day for teaching about religion.” Suppose | 
“separate instructional units on religion” are worked out } 


‘as integral parts of the school curriculum, why then | 


should they not be developed and taught? What's wrong | 


completely upon incidental learnings and casual refer- | 


as justification for their theory underlying theiz separate | 


As a believer in the public schools, I’d havi to go} 
beyond this timidity and say that I have more faith in 
the competence of our school people and more belief in | 
the restraint of our religious communities than is here 
exhibited.. Is it necessarily true that as a separate subject, 
religion becomes sectarian? 

Are these cautions based on sound educational theory? | 
Or are they reflections of cautious administrative pru- | 


bitions. Make up your own mind. | 
Dr. Reavis deals,-too briefly, with the observance of 
Special Days. This subject is a difficult one and the writer | 
does well to caution his readers. What do your schools 
do.about these observances? Are the sensibilities of | 
minority groups offended in any way? Even if no pro- | 
tests have ever been made, how do they really feel about | 
the observances? We Christians ought to be sensitive of }) 
the deep religious convictions of Jews and others about } 
these matters but often we do not even bother to find out | 
what they think and how they feel. 
Is the considerable amount of agreement among the |) 
world religions, reported by Dr. Reavis, really true?’ Does }| 
Buddhism assert “the inherent worth and dignity of the | 
individual”? Does Islam “emphasize brotherhood”? Per- | 
haps the disparity of thought among religions which Dr. i 
Reavis is emphasizing in his discussion of Religious | 
Groups goes back into first things even farther than he | 
thinks. 
Notice an important sentence at the end of the second | 
paragraph, “The public schools have no more right to 


Could it not be that the section on Religion in the 
program might have been put under this heading? Read 


where the words can be used. Does the section still make | 
sense and is the argument still sound? 4 


The challenge (page 27) 


The “challenge” with which the writer concludes his 
article ought to be seriously laid to heart. Christian 
educators join with public school leaders in affirming 
that the growing generation is the most precious of our 
resources. These boys and girls taught by school, church, 
and home do in truth “offer our greatest hope.” 


Talk it over! 
— a discuss the complex relationships of church and public | 


wish to distribute additional copies of this issue to church | 
Sed ipeltic school teachers and parents. Use order card facing page 10. 
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the Long Stride 

28-minute motion picture, b&w. Pro- 
luced by the National Council of 
*hurches (Church World Service), 1958. 
Available from the producer, 215 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y., and denomina- 
ional film libraries. Rental: $8.00 (free 
oan from some denominational libraries). 

This documentary presents many of the 
tark conditions under which some of 
x0d’s children must live today. Refugees 
rom a world war, police actions, and 
people’s revolutions,” these millions are 
xemplified by the oft-forgotten home- 
ess existing from day to day in Hong 
<ong, Korea, Palestine, and the after- 
nath of Hungary. Working closely with 
he United Nations in many instances, 
1owever, Church World Service—co- 
yperative arm of American Protestantism 
wherever there is need—is active on 
hese frontiers of human suffering. Its 
ar-from-completed work is responsible 
or the many brightening spots in areas 
f human darkness. 

Never letting its presentation of relief 
nd rehabilitation efforts lull viewers into 
in “everything’s-fine-now” attitude, the 
ilm paints a vivid portrait in black and 
white. Recording the present needs and 
ninistries, it is highly recommended as a 
sromotional and motivational tool with 
uniors through adults. The sensitive 
script may be a bit above the understand- 
ngs of youngsters at times, but the over- 
ill impact will escape very few within 
he church. Some will wish the film had 
lealt—if only briefly—with the steps be- 
yond physical relief and rehabilitation, 
yet there is a real strength in treating 
ne idea and doing it well. 

(IV-E-3 & 4)* 


Exiles in the Holy Land 

79-frame filmstrip with recording, color, 
script, guide. Produced by the National 
Council of Churches (Church World 
Service), 1957. Available from the pro- 
ducer, 215 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
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N.Y., and denominational film libraries. 
Sale: $3.00. 

Nearly a million Arab refugees are in- 
habitants of mud hut towns and tent 
cities, a decade after losing their homes 
in the Near East’s political turmoil. The 
filmstrip dramatizes the situation in terms 
of who the people are, how they became 
exiles, what their needs are, and what 
they are waiting for. The sharing of 
American churches, coordinated with 
United Nations’ efforts, is visualized as 
evidence that somewhere there is some- 
one who cares—and when one is given 
aid many are given hope. 

Informative and challenging, it is 
highly recommended as an instructional, 
promotional, and motivational tool with 
senior highs through adults. The issues 
and backgrounds of the political situa- 
tion are clearly delineated; color photog- 
raphy—several frames are black-in-white 
due to shooting circumstances—is vivid; 
and over-all impact is solid. Motivation to 
Christian concern and action should re- 
sult whenever this material is properly 
utilized. 

(IV-E-3 & 4; V-B-8; IX-C & D)* 


Wait a Minute 

73-frame filmstrip with recording, 
color, script, guide. Produced by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches (Church 
World Service), 1958. Available from the 
producer, 215 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N.Y., and denominational film libra- 
ries. Sale: $3.00. 

Using the personality of the colorful, 
much-traveled “Wait-a-minute Man,” 
this sound filmstrip seeks to show boys 
and girls how they can share what they 
have with their less fortunate brothers 
and sisters overseas, and how—through 
their churches—they can help minister 
to the starving and destitute in Europe 
and Asia. The “thesis” of the script deals 
with the giving up of that second comic 
book or soda, rather than the complete 
self-denial of all money-bought pleas- 
ures. Much of the narration is written in 
rhyming verse. 

Real strengths lie in the script’s lilt- 
ing movement and accent on the use of 
“seconds” money. They should catch and 
hold the attention of intended audiences 
easily. The story-line device whereby the 
American youngsters who chat with the 
“Wait-a-minute Man” are magically 
transformed momentarily into needy 
children of a certain land is also an 
excellent quality and should be effec- 
tive. Recommended as a promotional and 
motivational piece with juniors and 
junior highs, it has but two weak spots 
in scripting. At one point, viewers hear, 
“You should be loving and giving”; at 
another, “Giving makes sweet our living.” 
This pair of passages is out of keeping 
with the naturalness and lack of “push- 


*Areas of subject classification used by 
the AUDIO-VISUAL RESOURCE GUIDE, 
_biennial and inclusive professional refer- 
ence for classified evaluations of 2,500 
church-related A-V materials. To reserve 
your copy of the 1958-59 4th Edition (a 
limited printing), drop a card to the Dept. 
of A-V & Broadcast Education, NCC, 257 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. You will 
receive your copy and be billed $10 in early 
September. 


ing’ found in the remainder of. the 
writing. 
(IV-E-3 & 4)* 


Camping with Junior Highs 
88-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide. 
Produced by the United Church of 
Christ (Evangelical and Reformed Bureau 
of A-V Aids), 1956. Available from the 
producer, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, 
Penna., or 1720 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis 
3, Mo. Sale: $5.00; $2.00 to E & R churches. 
Intended for the training of leaders in 
outdoor camping for this age level, the 
material shows the necessary advance 
planning and preparation, arrival of the 
campers, program features, and the staff’s 
final evaluation. The story-line follows 
two types of campers as they experience 
the activities and emphasis on Christian 
living. Thus, a pair of personalities are 
studied as they react uniquely to the 
camp and its use of small-group living. 
Without bogging down in details and 
non-essentials, the filmstrip offers a fine 
portrait of an efficient and effective 
camping program. Story-line develop- 
ment moves clearly ahead and covers a 
variety of practical problems faced by 
potential leadership. As an instructional 
aid and discussion stimulator with lead- 
ers, it is recommended. The pictures alone 
might well be acceptable for the motiva- 
tion of junior highs to sign up as campers. 
(IV-B-9)* 


Where Your Treasure Is 

30-minute motion picture, color. Pro- 
duced by the Cuatchings-Denker Corp. 
and released by United World Films, 
1957. Available from some denomina- 
tional and other local film libraries. Rent- 
al: $15.00. 

The setting is Palestine during the time 
that Jesus lived. A little orphan, Miriam, 
is entrusted by an old priest, Joab, to the 
care of a wealthy couple, Aaron and 
Sarah. Though her foster parents give 
her all the material comforts she could 
possibly want, Miriam is increasingly un- 
happy. Sarah realizes what Aaron does 
not: the child needs most the one thing 
he is failing to give, true love. It is only 
when Miriam runs away, and Joab takes 
Aaron to hear Jesus one day, that Aaron 
realizes what he hasn’t given. The dis- 
course he overhears is the one dealing 
with “where your treasure is, there is 
your heart, also.” He rushes home re- 
pentent and when Miriam is found dem- 
onstrates to her that he will try now to 
be a better “father.” 

Lavish production qualities comple- 
ment an interpretation of Jesus’ ministry 
that is well told with the possible excep- 
tion of Aaron’s experience with Jesus. 
As soon as the man sees the Master, and 
hears his words, he is a different person. 
Some viewers may feel the change as 
visualized is not convincingly developed. 
Except for this criticism, the film drama- 
tizes a significant aspect of love with 
dignity and reality. Thus, it is recom- 
mended as an inspirational aid with 
young people through adults, acceptable 
for the same type of use with junior highs 
and senior highs. Some adult groups— 
agreeing and disagreeing with the con- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Sample of form used by members of the National Council of Churches’ evaluation commnittees 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES INDIVIDUAL? ~ °° °8 0 holes kee committee 
Dept. of A-V & Broadcast Education EVALUATION contributing to the | 
257 4th Ave., New York 10, N.Y. FORM Audio-Visual Resource Guide | 


Title: of thatéerialacsoe e 2  n  eeee ee e Media...............ny 


I. SUBJECT AREA(S) (use symbols for those chosen from outline on backside of this form) * 
PRIMARY ZAR HAS 26 seen eee Le eee SECONDARY AREA(S), if) amy. sccccc.00 ceo ccccte reese cree 


II. TYPE(S) OF USE and AUDIENCE(S)* 


Discussioni oy tik: 2 cetet ties ees ee ee eee aC es. ea ee ee (use symbols for suitable Audiences) | 
with “Audience (ss) (2 oscc- cscs Pane saecr cna eter ee eof one oe = ae rence cet N: Nursery (to 3 years) . 
Instruction irs. 5h saa eee ae ree os eS ee K: Kindergarten (4 & 5) 
with Audience (s)), 2.0.0 see eee ee ee. ahem PRI: Primary (6-8) 
Motivation to: 52 ie eters cote eee avon. ee eee J: Junior (9-11) 
with Audience (s)uc fee ea) |... enone JH: Junior High/ Intermed. (12-14) / 
Promotion: of lake ee ee ee ; SH: Senior High (15-17) ‘| 
with Audietice(a)ta.. 2s eee eh ae  ttesteoer YP: Young People (18-23) 
Worship/Inspiration fow 20.8 6-ss =) eta... ee YA: Young Adult (24-40) 
With Audience (s) te. see ee en eee! | 2 meee ee sree mee 
Other 2.2 2 ee ee re ee Bt...) ee SSpta eens L/T: Leaders/Teachers 


III. GENERAL APPRAISAL (from your standpoint as one who might use this material) 


CONTENTS (background accuracy, subject interpretation, story development, etc.) 


TECHNICAL QUALITIES (photography, sound, artwork, acting, script, music, etc.) 


MAJOR STRENGTHS & VALUES, if any (a “highly recommended” must be supported here) 


MAJOR WEAKNESSES & LIMITATIONS, if any (a “not recommended” must be supported here) 


IV. SUMMARY RATING(S)* TYPE(S) OF USE SUBJECT AREA(S) : AUDIENCE(S) 
HIGHLY. REGOMMENDED orithco sei etes eek socacs =n. 2 with .....00 0 
RECOMMENDED ‘forces ce Sec ec ccce tere banat en ss ee With ......23... 
ACCHE PTA BIG £08 255.25. a5 pensacola a roe With .....2.:--.....4 eee 
TUEMITED fn 2.0 2-nceccrgecnetaaceascwnws ee See acme ae ae aon ee with 


*You may choose to give a material more than one rating due to varying suitabilities for varying subject areas, types of 
use, audiences, and/or theological viewpoints. 
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(Continued from page 31) 
cepts of love stated—might choose to dis- 


cuss the matter. 
(I-B-3; VII-G)* 


Wonders Above 

14-minute motion picture, color. Pro- 
duced by the Moody Bible Institute, 1957. 
Available from some denominational and 
other local Moody rental libraries. Rental: 
$6.00. 

Two youngsters visit Mr. Fix-it’s shop 
on “business,” and get into a question- 
and-answer routine dealing with the sky 
and its mysteries. The man shows them 
his telescope and allows them to look 
through it while telling them of the 
heavens and their wonders. He explains 
the difference between stars and planets, 
and helps the youngsters in understand- 
ing something of creation’s magnitude as 
evidenced by the “wonders above.” The 
film is concluded on the note that though 
God is responsible for this tremendous 
universe, he still cares for each of his 
children. 

Taking one aspect of the subject and 
treating it scientifically yet simply, the 
film is recommended as an instructional 
piece and discussion stimulator with jun- 
iors and junior highs. Properly used, it 
could be effectively used in a worship 
period, too. Production qualities are 
good, and the one point message at the 
conclusion is offered with a soft touch. 
The producer’s wisdom in stopping with 
this single spiritual lesson is to be com- 
mended. 

(I-A-1)* 


FOR YOUR CHURCH 


THE EASY 


@ Theater Quality 
16mm Sound 
Projector 


@ Film Safety Trips 
© Easiest to Use 

© Lowest in Cost 

© Lightest in Weight 


@ 50,000 Users 
Can't Be Wrong 


© Lifetime Guarantee 


FOR THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATOR 
\ Here’s a professional projector 
for your religious and entertain- 
ment films. Precision built with 
rugged construction throughout. 
Weight only 271 Ibs. 
Complete $298.50 


Write for Free Catalog 


| HE HARWALD co.’ 
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Summertime Activities 

77-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide. 
Produced by the United Church of 
Christ (Evangelical and Reformed Bu- 
reau of A-V Aids) in consultation with 
the National Council of Churches (Dept. 
of Children’s Work), 1956. Available from 
the E & R Bureaus: 1505 Race St., Phila- 
delphia 2, Penna., and 1720 Chouteau 
Ave. St. Louis 3, Mo. Sale: $5.00; $2.00 
to E & R churches. 

A policeman, member of a small town 
church committee on Christian education, 
tells how, over a three-year period, his 
congregation launched a growing pro- 
gram of summertime activities for the 
Christian education of children and lead- 
ership training of adults. By suggesting 
ways in which churches may make cre- 
ative and constructive use of children’s 
leisure time and showing training oppor- 
tunities for church school personnel, it 
includes ideas on how to get started with 
vacation school, day camp, resident jun- 
ior camp, family workshop, and com- 
munity cooperation. 

Especially valuable as an overview of 
its subject, the filmstrip is recommended 
as an instructional material, discussion 
stimulator, and motivational aid with 
parents, leaders, and teachers. Since so 
many activities are touched, no one is 
explored very thoroughly, but the in- 
tended purpose was only to provide a 
general picture. Photography is quite 
good though a few outdoor scenes are 
washed-out. 

(IV-B-7; X-F)* 


The Diorama as a Teaching Aid 
59-frame filmstrip, color, captions, 
guide. Produced by Ohio State Univer- 
sity (Teaching Aids Laboratory), 1957. 
Available from the producer, N. High St., 
Columbus 10, Ohio. Sale: $4.00. 

After introducing the basic types of 
dioramas and their uses, the filmstrip 
outlines the steps to be taken in the con- 
struction of them by an individual and as 
a group project. The values of this audio- 
visual tool in the public school are sug- 
gested in the closing frames. 

Church school leaders and teachers 
should encounter little difficulty in apply- 
ing the principles and examples visual- 
ized to the Christian education field. The 
wide range of uses for the diorama is 
highlighted and the points made are 
clearly visualized. Therefore, it is recom- 
mended as an instructional piece with 
leaders and teachers. 

(X-C-9, 12)* 


The Great Adventure 

75-minute motion picture, b & w. Pro- 
duced by Arne Sucksdorff, 1956. Avail- 
able from Contemporary Films, 13 E. 
37th St., New York 16, N.Y., and 614 
Davis St., Evanston, Ill. Rental: $15. 

Through the eyes of two young boys, 
the wonders of animal life are shared. 
These brothers capture a baby otter and 
give it a home in the loft of their barn. 
The story deals with their efforts to care 
for their furry friend without detection 
by and interference from adults. Through 
the days and weeks of guardianship, the 
youngsters learn that life holds both 
sadness and happiness, loss and compen- 
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sation. And viewers are treated to the | 
film artistry of Mr. Sucksdorff, re- 
nowned Scandinavian photographer.  S 

An interesting story is enhanced by} 
beautiful black-and-white camera work} 
and an exceptional musical score. | 
sequences, however, are slow-moving| 
and deal with unresolved difficulties. One} 
wonders about the degree of healthy| 
family life involved when two boys can | 


pet without their parents’ slightest aware-| 
ness. From the standpoint of a nature 
film, on the other hand, it has moments of| 
rare artistry, and is recommended as | 
enlightening entertainment for juniors 
through adults. 
(I-A-3)* 


Flight to Freedom 

58-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide.) 
Produced by the American Bible Society, : 
1957. Available from the producer, 44 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. Rental: 
free loan. i I 

Here is a visual report of how } 
American Bible Society was able to meet) 
quickly the emergency call for thou-| i 


garian refugees who fled their country in|! 
the 1956 uprisings. The U.S. Government 
and the American Red Cross are shown) 
as among the other agencies rendering) 
services to these homeless human beings} 
An interesting and authentic script is) 
weakened by generally mediocre photog-| 
raphy. Nevertheless, the total plight oj 
the refugees is communicated with more 
than a little effectiveness, as is the work 
of the ABS in the resettlement and spiri 
ual reinforcement of these people. Ever 
though the material has become, in some) 
respects, “dated” its information and 
message are timeless in terms of man’s 
mixture of inhumanity and compassior) 
for his brother, and it is recommended 
as an instructional and promotional piec« 
with junior highs through adults. 
(IX-D; IV-D, III-B-4)* 


Understanding Our Universe L 

11-minute motion picture, color oj 
b & w, guide. Produced by Coronet Films) 
1957, Available from most state univer-| 
sity film libraries. Rental rates will var 
slightly. 

How man has learned about the uni} 
verse from ancient times until the pres: 5 
ent day is demonstrated by this o] 
treatment of our ever-growing knowl. 
edge. The inventions perfected for thd 
studies are introduced as well as up-to 
date information on our solar system anc ) 
the unknown areas beyond. 

Neither religious nor highly scientifi — 
in its development, the film is tech. 
nically excellent and builds interest whil| 
sharing its material. A minimum of adap.| — 
tation would be needed to bring out thi 
religious potentials, however. The titl — 
may be a bit ambitious for a piece of thi] 
scope and length, yet a sizeable amoun| 
of knowledge is presented in simpli 
terms. Recommended as an instructional] 
tool with junior highs, it would be accept} 
able for the same use with juniors a 
senior highs. In the hands of a skille: » 
leader, the film would have possibilitie 
within a devotional setting, as well. | 

(I-A-1)* 


Cer Resources 


for June 
Primary 


Department 


by Elizabeth ALLSTROM® 


THEME FOR JUNE: 
Wonders 


For the Leader 


“Whatever is lovely .. . think on these 
hings” is a Bible selection familiar to 
most teachers. In their preparation for 
hese five June services it is hoped these 
same teachers will take on an added de- 
mand and include two other words: 
‘Whatever is lovely . .. think and wonder 
about these things.” 

The world we know as our home— 
sky, earth, and sea—all teach of God and 
eveal him. Its wonders, large and small, 
yppear each day and night. Its beauties 
und perfections await our discoveries. 
‘Were I to proclaim and tell of them 

they would be more than can be num- 

bered.” Psalm 40: 5b 

The heavens are telling the glory of 
God and so are the shells of the sea. His 
aw holds stars in place and also pulls 
he flowers’ roots downward. Water upon 
which all life depends, and a bird’s 
eather, marvelous and graceful, become 
subjects for the Psalmist’s song and for 
yur own: 

‘Great are the works of the Lord, 
studied by all who have pleasure in 
them. 

full of honor and majesty is his 

work... 

de has caused his wonderful works to 

be remembered;” 
—Psalm 111: 2, 3a, 4a 

These sessions are prepared to present 
ive wonders to primary children, won- 
lers that are around them on every hand, 
and to awaken them to the thought that 
sountless other illustrations of beauty, 
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rhythm, order, and law are near by day 
after day, waiting to reveal themselves to 
those who use eyes and ears, who search, 
think, question, and wonder. 

All poems are from More Children’s 
Worship in the Church School’ and will 
be indicated by page number only. 

The two song responses and litany are 
from this same volume and also will be 
indicated by page number only. 

Two suggested pictures are Giotto’s 
“St. Francis and the Birds” and a photo- 
graph or drawing of the “Dipper and 
North Star.” 

The worship center for each service 
will include the “wonder” of the day 
placed so the children will notice its ar- 
rangement as they enter the place of 
worship. The leader may hold this in his 
hand as he talks about it with the group 
and may later pass it to them for examin- 
ation and comment. 

Star shapes may be cut from yellow 
paper. Water, a bird’s feather, flowers and 
seeds will be easily available. Seashells 
may be ordered.’ 


1. Water 


LEADER READS FROM THE BIBLE Psalm 104: 
24a; Job 36: 26a, 27-30; Psalm 104:1b. 


CHILDREN SING RESPONSE: 

“Open Mine Eyes,” page 231.' 

Leaner (holding glass of water covered 
with cloth): 

The wonder I hold in my hand is one 
both you and I used this morning. We 
used it yesterday and the day before. We 
will use it tomorrow and the day after. 
Each hour of each day it is needed and 
used. Without it neither you nor I could 
live. There would be no life on the 
earth. It is . . . what? (Uncover the 
glass.) Yes, water is part of God’s plan 
for lite and just how wonderful it is you 
shall see. 


USE OF POETRY AND THE BIBLE: 


(Read “Thinking About Water,” page 
205.1 Pause after each of the expressed 
ideas in anticipation of the children’s 
comments.) 

Long ago people recognized God’s gift 
of water and expressed their thanks in 
song. Some of these songs are recorded 
in the Bible. (Read the three songs as 
presented on page 206.) 

“When God works, do you know how?” 
Let us stop and think of God’s wonderful 
gift of water and of how it works in our 
bodies. When you see a delicious piece of 
cake, what happens? (Your mouth 
waters.) When dust blows in your eye 
what happens? (Water rushes in to wash 
away the dust.) And water carries away 
waste products from our bodies. 

“When God works, do you know how?” 
Let us stop and think of God’s wonderful 


1 More Children’s Worship in the Church 
School, by Jeanette Perkins Brown, 
Harpers. 

2 Available from International Art Pub- 
lishing Co., 243 Congress St., Detroit 26, 
Michigan. 

3Seashells may be ordered from The 
Nautilus, P.O. Box 1270, Sarasota, Florida: 
$1.00 for a box of 24 shells, identification 
beneath; $1.50 for a box of 24 shells, identi- 
fication beneath; 15c postage to be added 
to each order. 

Also Craft Sea Shells, Inc., 10 West 18th 
St., New York 11, N.Y.: Box No. 10, $1.00 
for 14 shells with identification; Box No. 
20, $2.00 for 22 identified shells; Box No. 25, 
$2.00 for 18 identified shells. Postage, 15c 
extra with each order. 


gift of watet—how he has hidden it 

away in foods we eat. (Children’s re- 

sponses may be: grapes, apples, oranges, 
celery.) 

“When God works, do you know how?” 
Let us stop and think of God’s wonderful 
gift of water—how it is used in our 
homes. (The responses may be cooking, 
gardening, laundry, etc.) 

—how it is used in the community 
where we live. (Street-cleaning, fire de- 
partment, etc.) 

—how it is used by people in their 
work. (Farmers, cementmakers, manu- 
facturers, chemists, etc.) 

—how it is used in our recreation. 
(Swimming, skating, skiing, travel on 
ships, in the engines of steam trains, 
automobiles, etc.) 

AL sine: “Quiet Our Minds,” page 231,' 
thinking especially of this gift of won- 
der, how it is used, what it can do, why 
it is important. 

Prayer: “A Thank You Prayer for 
Water,” pages 207-208. In unison the 
children will read from a printed verse 
card the response line as shown in 
italics. 


2. Stars 


ALL sine: “Quiet Our Minds,” page 231.' 
LEADER READS FROM THE BIBLE: 

People long ago recognized wonders 
and, although they could not explain 
them, they were certain that God had 
sent them as reminders of his goodness 
and greatness. Their song in the Bible 
tells of morning and evening wonders: 
(Read Psalm 19:1, 3b, 4.) 

PRAYER FROM THE BIBLE: 


Today, without using words or voices, 
the heavens continue to tell the story of 
God’s glory in both the day sky and the 
night sky. Today our thankfulness for 
them and for God’s steadfast love is the 
same as that of the people long ago. We 
will use their prayer from the Bible. 
Leader: O give thanks to the Lord, for 

he is good. 

Children: For his steadfast love endures 
forever. (Read from printed verse 
card.) 

Leader: To him who alone does great 
wonders. 

Children: (Response same as above) 

Leader: (Continue Psalm 136: verses 5 
through 9, also verse 26, with the 
children’s responses as above.) 

USE OF POETRY: 

A poet today expresses his thoughts 
about stars, wonders of the night sky, in 
these two poems. (Read “O Beautiful 
Night,” page 191, and “The Stars,” page 
192.') 

Aut sinc: A song we know gives thanks 
for “the glories of the sky.” We will 
think especially of the stars as we sing 
“For the Beauty of the Earth,” stanza 1. 


TELL THE story: “Michael, a Boy Who 

Depended on the Stars’* 

When Michael was a boy in the land 
of Serbia he, too, was thankful for the 
“fair, faithful stars,” each one going in 
its own way as God had planned. 

In Serbia, oxen were important animals 
and their owners took good care of them. 
Each spring, after ploughing time, the 


‘Adapted from From Immigrant to In- 
wventor, by Michael Pupin, used with per- 
mission of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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oxen were taken out to pasture lands far 
beyond the village and there they were 
allowed to rest until harvest time in the 
fall. 

In Michael’s village, vacation from 
school came for the boys at exactly the 
same time that vacation from work came 
for the oxen, so Michael and the other 
village boys were given the responsibility 
of keeping the oxen safe. 

During the day there was little or no 
trouble with the oxen. The herds stayed 
quietly in the shade of the trees away 
from the heat of the sun and the stinging 
flies. But at night the boys had to be on 
the alert every minute for then the oxen 
began to be hungry and were likely to 
stray away in search of food. When the 
wind was in the right direction it brought 
the sweet perfume of young corn growing 
in nearby corn fields and invited the 
hungry oxen to come there to eat. 

At these times the boys had to be all 
eyes and ears because the cornfields were 
the hiding place of cattle thieves and if 
the oxen strayed into the fields, the 
thieves would drive them away and hide 
them. 

On a clear, quiet summer night when 
the skies seemed black and the stars 
bright, it was difficult to see the grazing 
oxen even if they were only a few yards 
away, so the boys learned to watch them 
with their ears! Each boy, separated a 
few yards from his companions, stretched 
out on the ground along the line between 
the grazing land and the cornfields. Then 
into the ground he stuck his long, 
wooden-handled knife, and with his ears 
close to the ground beside it he listened 
to the steps of the moving animals and 
estimated their direction and distance. 
Then, striking the knife handle, he 
signaled this warning on to the next boy. 

Michael and_ his friends also learned 
something else. They discovered that the 
oxen began to move about the same time 
each night when the stars were in a 
certain position, so with ears pressed to 
the ground and eyes on the skies above, 
the boys watched and waited. Venus the 
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white star, Mars the red star, the Dipper 

and North Star, each following its own 

dependable path across the heavens, were 
like a compass from God to guide the 
boys as they tended the precious herds. 

And the morning streamers of light in 

the eastern sky seemed another sign from 

God, reminding the boys of his protection 

each night. 

Michael never forgot his experiences 
on the Serbian hills. What he learned 
there helped him to become a famous 
scientist and inventor. In the story of 
his lifet he tells about those days and 
says he never forgot the song his mother 
taught him: 

“The heavens are telling the glory of God 
and the firmament proclaims his handi- 
work ... their voice is not heard; 

Yet their voice goes out to the end of 
the world.” 


ENJOY PICTURE: 
North Star” 

CLOSING PRAYER: Use the poem “Maker of 
the Planets,” page 196.' 


“The Dipper and the 


3. Sea-shells 


Att sinc: “Quiet Our Minds,” page 2317 
Leaper reads from Bible Psalms 111:1a; 
104: 24, 25, 1b, in that order. 


LEADER CONTINUES: “Sea Shells” 


These shells I hold in my hand come 
from the great wide sea. I will hand them 
to you so you may feel them and look at 
them closely. If you ever have played 
on the seashore you are certain to have 
found many of these for yourself. 

Mary, who is seven, calls her shells 
“God’s treasures of the sea.’ I wonder 
why. Six-year-old John calls his sea- 
shells, “castles of the deep.” Do you know 
why? Yes, because a castle is another 
name for a house, and each shell was 
once a house. 

Look at the shell you are holding. The 
little creature that once lived inside it 
is the same little creature that built it! A 
spider, you know, spins its web from a 
substance that comes from its own body. 
A caterpillar weaves its chrysalis from 
a secretion from its body. And the little 
sea animal, too, builds its shell house 
from materials it secrets from itself. And 
as the animal grows, its house grows with 
it, the animal always fitting close and 
snug inside. 

Notice that some of the houses are in 
two parts, like those of the oyster, clam, 
abolene. The parts clamp together tightly 
and hold the little animal inside. Some 
houses are in one part, like those of 
the snail and conch. These flare out from 
a small pointed end to a large rounded 
end. Some shapes may remind you of 
something man has made, a slipper, harp, 
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trumpet. Others may remind you of 
things no person could ever make, an 
ear, a lion’s paw, a butterfly. ¢ 

These small houses are wonderful in 
another way, also. Their colors and pat- 
terns are made to resemble the sand,/ 
water, sea weeds where the animals live.} 
Do you know why? How many diff 
colors do you find in the shells you have . 
seen? 
Aut sinc: “Open Mine Eyes,” page 231") - 
LEADER: 


Later in class, you may put your idea} 
about God’s treasures of the sea into a 
story or poem. Or you may paint your 
idea on paper. At home, with mother’s 
help, you may find some of these treas-} 
ures and castles, or parts of them. Ex-/ 
amine the buttons on your dress, Mother's} 
cameo pin, the pretty pearly substance} 
that sometimes decorates a box, the side 
of a fan, a musical instrument. Often} 
these are made from the inside layers of} 
one of these little sea houses. 
PRAYER: i 

God, the giver of all gifts, we thank you}! - 
for the wonders and secrets that you have} _- 
put into the world for us to discover and} 
to enjoy. May we learn to look, listen,} 
think, and question so that we may begin} ~ 
to recognize common things around us as} 
being perfect and beautiful and speaking} 
to us of you. Amen. 


4, Birds 


LeapER reads Psalms 104:24; 68:13b;} 
Job 39: 13a; Psalm 40:5, in that order.) 


Aut sinc: “Open Mine Eyes,” page 231.’ 
LEADER: 
God’s creatures in the sky, the birds, 


are another sign from him, letting us see} 


singing creatures are we seldom stop to 
consider. (Show a bird’s feather.) If you 
have ever picked up and examined a 
feather from your pet parakeet or canary, | 
one thing you must have discovered — 
you could never make a feather! 

Rub it one way and it looks tangled 
and ruffled. (Demonstrate this and the 
following suggestions.) Now rub it back! 
and see how quickly all the little feather- 
lets fall smoothly back into place. D: 
it, bend it, it does not break. Feathers 
interlock and overlap to become a warm 
and protecting coat for the bird, keeping 
him comfortable even in coldest weather 
and in hardest rains. And no air leaks 
through the interlocking wing feathe 
when the bird flies. S| 

In what other ways do birds let us see 
the wonder of God’s plan? Yes, their 
songs, their instinct to build nests in the 
way that best suits their own families, 
their instinct to know when winter is 
coming so they may fly south, and to 
know when and how to fly home again 
to the very same yard or barn. 
USE: POETRY: 

“The Little Bird upon the Tree,” 

page 186.' 

“Sweetest Music,” page 229, stanza 2.’ 
SHOW THE PAINTING: “St. Francis and the 

Birds” 

Francis, a good man who lived long 
ago, loved God’s creatures, the birds, anc 
called them his little sisters. Here you 
see Francis in the plain brown robe he 
always wore. The artist, in this picture, 
has illustrated an incident in the story 
I am about to tell you. 


[ELL THE sTORY: “Brother Francis and 
the Bir 

Francis was a man loved by all who 
snew him and he had such love for all 
iving creatures — people, animals, birds 
—that he came to be known as Brother 
Francis. 

One day as Francis journeyed with his 
sompanions he saw hundreds of birds 
erched in the branches of the trees by 
he roadside. Francis said to his com- 
yanions, “wait for me here. I must go 
ind talk to my little sisters, the birds.” 

He went into the field and some of the 
xirds came and rested on his arms and 
shoulders. Others flew around his head. 
Ithers hopped about on the ground near 
iis feet. Francis walked among the birds 
ind the hem of his brown robe touched 
hem as he passed. He talked to the birds 
and they stopped their chattering as if to 
isten. 

“My little sisters,’ Francis said, “God 
s good to you. He has given you many 
sifts. Wherever you are, sing out your 
raises to him! God has given you the 
air which holds your flying bodies. He 
1as given you freedom to go into every 
glace, to fly wherever you want to go. 
sod knows you cannot plant seeds and 
aarvest them for your food. He has put 
your food on bushes and trees, your 
water in fountains and in rivers. 

“Dear little sisters, God knows you 
“an neither sew nor spin so he has 
slothed you and your children in bright 
and beautiful colors, in coats that protect 
you from cold and rain. He has given you 
mountains and valleys where you may 
nide, tall trees where you may build 
your nests and rest. 

“Yes, God has created you and has 
given you great gifts. So sing, little 
sisters! Sing your praises to God!” 

While Francis talked to the birds they 
ypened their beaks, stretched their necks, 
spread their wings, bowed their heads 
to the ground. They seemed to under- 
stand the good man’s words and to be 
pleased by what they heard. 

Francis then told his bird friends, 
‘Now you may go.” 

All the bright-winged creatures soared 
up, up into the air in one great flock, 
singing wondrous songs. Then some flew 
east, some west, some south, some north, 
as if to carry their music to all parts of 
the world and to tell the people every- 
where of their joy at God’s gifts. 

(Adapted from The Little Flowers of 
St. Francis translated into Italian 
from the Latin of about A.D. 1322. 
PRAYER sonc: “A Thank-you Song,” 
Stanza 25 


5. Seeds and Flowers 


LEADER: 

Come, O come, let us worship. 

Let us talk of God’s gifts. 

Let us see his wonders. 

Let us, in joyous song, sing praises and 
give thanks. 

Att sinc: “Come, O Come, Let Us Wor- 
ship,” printed in the January 1958 
International Journal, page 27. 

LEADER: 

Here are other wonders we may hold 


in our hands. (Show the flowers and pass 
the seeds for the children to hold and 


®Children’s Worship in the Church 
School, Jeanette Perkins Brown. Harper & 
Brothers. Page 178. 
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examine: an acorn, buckeye, corn, wheat, 
and sunflower seeds, etc.) 

How would you describe the wonders 
in each seed, the power each has to grow 
in its own way and to become what only 
it can become? 

USING POEMS: 


This poem tells the real wonder. (Read 
“A Seed,” page 214.') And this one ex- 
presses the same idea in another way. 
You may remember it. (Read “Of All the 
Wonderful Things I Know,” page 200, 
used previously in a November service.) 

While the music plays, each person 
will be quiet and go over in his mind 
these and other wonders we have shared 
in this worship place. 


Quiet music; then all will sing “Quiet 
Our Minds,” page 231.! 
LEADER CONTINUES: 


Every day there probably are people 
who pass growing plants in yards and 


store windows yet who never really see 
them or think of God’s plan hidden deep 
inside. 

Lois, who lived in the city, was like 
that — that is, she was until the summer 
she visited Uncle Ben and Aunt Sue on 
their farm. Uncle Ben’s happy greeting 
to Lois was, “Young lady, our yard is 
filled with new things for you to learn. 
Tomorrow when you are playing there 
how about writing down for me the 
things you see?” And Uncle Ben gave 
Lois a pencil and paper. 

Lois thought the looking and writing 
would be fun and easy, too, but she was 
sure there was nothing in the yard that 
she didn’t already know. Sure enough, 
the next day when she read the list to 
Uncle Ben she said, “But I already know 
these: 

3 feathers 

8 little stones 

ferns under the window 
5 bushes 
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15 trees 
flowers, too many to count.” 


Uncle Ben smiled when he heard the 
list. “Is that all you can tell me about 
what you saw? Why Lois, you are only a 
half-see-er! What kind of trees? What 
kind of bushes? What are the flowers’ 
names? Why is one different from the 
other? Where is each one’s home, in the 
shade or by the cool rocks near the pool? 
Why does one grow low near the ground 
and another four feet tall? Where does 
each plant hide its seeds?” 

Lois slowly shook her head. She knew 
not even one answer. 

Uncle Ben immediately was all busi- 
ness. Quickly he went to his desk and 
returned with a magnifying glass. “This 
will help us to begin. Let’s start with 
Aunt Sue’s flowers in this bowl.” 

In another second Lois was looking, 
listening, questioning. And Uncle Ben 
was proudly saying, “Why at this rate, 
you'll soon be a whole see-er.” 

On that day and on each day that 
followed Lois spent many hours in the 
yard. With magnifying glass, picture 
books and Uncle Ben to help, Lois’ eyes 
began to behold many wondrous things 
out of God’s law. 


Aut sinc: “Open Mine Eyes,” page 231.' 
USE OF BIBLE: 


Jesus often helped people to see and 
to think about the wonder of flowers and 
seeds. Once he pointed to a flower, “Look 
at this lily,” he said. “Solomon the king, 
in all the glory of a golden crown and 
velvet robes, is not dressed in as fine a 
garment as this flower.” And the people 
looked. 

Another time he said, “Look at this 
mustard seed. See how small it is. Yet 
one day it will grow so large that birds 
will build their nests in its branches.” 
The people had not thought about this. 


CLOSING PRAYER SONG 


Singing birds in bright feathered coats, 
flowers that grow from plain small seeds, 
sea-shells of special shapes and designs, 
water without which there would be no 
life—all join to make beauty in our 
earth. 


Stars are part of the glory of the skies. 


God’s care ,and that of our ‘families 
are signs of the love around us. 

A song we know gives thanks for all 
of these. We will sing it now. “For the 
Beauty of the Earth,” stanza 1. 2 


Junior Department 


1. Sharing the church with 
American children 


Worsur Center: Flowers. Perhaps a map 
of the United States or a picture of 
Jesus and children. 


Hymn: “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God al- 
mighty” 

Scripture: Luke 6:31, “The Golden Rule” 
in unison and from memory. 


Hymn: “Tell me the stories of Jesus” 


OrFeRTORY Hymn: “Thy work, O God, 
needs many hands” 


Story: “The church goes where the chil- 
_dren are” _ 

One day Jennifer received a letter from 
her cousin Debby, in New York City. 
“Dear Jennifer,” (the letter said) 

“T wish you were here to go with us. 
Our church school class has been visiting 
other church schools. Last week we went 
to one only a few blocks from our beau- 
tiful church. It was in an old store build- 
ing which had been made into a big 
meeting room. The doors open right onto 
the sidewalk, and the sidewalks and the 


* Director of Christian Education, River- 
side Community Church, Hood River, Ore- 
gon. 

! This is another “Jennifer” story. Stories 
about Jennifer and her cousin Debby ap- 
peared in the September 1957 issue of the 
Journal, in the junior worship resources. 
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by Elizabeth Patton MOSS* 


THEME FOR JUNE: 


Our Response to God 


streets are just filled with people of all 
kinds and ages. All around are very 
cheap and very crowded apartments 
where people live when they first come 
here from Mexico and Puerto Rico and 
from down south and from foreign coun- 
tries. There are signs all up and down 
the streets in Spanish and Hebrew and 
Armenian and I don’t know many lan- 
guages! And the children in the church 
school classes are of many colors and 
nationalities, black and yellow and tan. 

“Back of the classrooms is a little play- 
ground where they can come for games. 
Otherwise there is no place for them to 
play except in the street where there is 
heavy traffic, or on the crowded side- 
walk, or on the fire escapes. They need 
so many things here. Our class is making 
toys and games and puzzles for them. 
They can use anything, even stuff we 
might throw away. 

“Next week we are going to visit a 
trailer church school. Instead of the chil- 
dren coming to it, it goes to where the 
children are. These are migrant children 
who follow the harvests as they ripen 
from Florida to Maine and never live long 
in one place. They work with their par- 
ents in the fields gathering crops as they 
are ready—peas and beets and peaches, 
strawberries, cranberries, apples. It is 
very hard for them to get to school or to 
keep up with lessons because they move 
so often, and it is even harder for them 
to find a church home and make lasting 
friends. So the church goes to them, and 
the trailer with the organ and desks and 
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blackboards and pictures is their own] — 
church school. 
“Our teacher tells us not to notice so 
much how these people are differen 
from us, but how much we are all alike 
They enjoy the same Bible stories and | 
pictures and songs that we do, and we} 
can play games with them and sing is 
them and become their friends. That is | 
because we are all part of the Christian | 
church, and because Jesus has taught us ! 
all to love God and love each other. | 
“We have heard that there are also} — 
church schools for children in hospitals.} . 
The church is for people everywhere—to | 
help people—and if people cannot come | 
to the church the church goes to them. 
“Write and tell me if you know of any) ~ 
other kinds of church schools. 4 
“Your cousin, 1 
“Debby.” | 


“Dear Debby,” (Jennifer wrote in reply) 
“Yes, I do know about another kind of} 
church school. One year we went out) — 
west for our vacation. We visited on a big} 
cattle ranch where some friends live.| 
While we were there it was time for 
Cowboys’ Camp Meeting. Every 
around goes to this—cowboys, ranchers, 
women and children—so we went too.| 
“We drove 200 miles to get there,| 
Other families came from all over the) — 
state. We brought our own tents to sleep] ” 
in. When we got there the big tent for) © 
the meetings was already up and full|)* 
of people. There was a song leader and| 
they sang all the hymns we know. There} 
was a minister from a big city church) 
and there were students from a seminary} 
who taught classes for the children and 
led us in fun songs and helped us play|)» 
baseball. | 
“The big tent and its poles, the chairs 
and the hymnals, a cook stove, pots and 
pans and dishes were all brought in big 
trucks. Two men cooked for everybody} 
and we ate all our meals chuckwagon} 
style—wheat cakes and bacon and eg 
for breakfast, beef and potatoes for din 
ner, and gallons of coffee at any time for) 
the men and women to drink. ; 
“Between meetings the men played! 
horseshoes and swapped stories and the) _ 
women exchanged recipes and everyone) — 
made new friends. The meetings lasted]. 
four or five days; then it was time for the 
equipment to be packed into the b 
trucks and move on to the next camp 
site. 
“You see, this is another way the) 
church goes to the people. These camp 
meetings or ‘church in a tent’ are an old 
American custom brought up to date 
Each season they are held in eleven dif 
ferent places in seven western states: 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Wyoming, Colo 
rado, Nevada, New Mexico, and Arizona 
Different denominations such as Metho- 


(s 


expenses. About 15,000 come every year) 
to the eleven meetings. 

“The meetings are just like good simple 
church services and church school classes 
It is like a vacation and an inspiratior 
for the whole family all at once. The 
ranchers, the cowboys, the mothers, thej. 
children, all learn to pray and study the 
Bible, and they help each other become 
better Christians. ’ 

“The man who started these meetings 
Ralph Hall, is called the cowboys’ mis- 
sionary. He grew up in New Mexico, one 
hundred miles from the nearest towr 
and never went to church or churect 
school or saw a minister. ‘Some day,’ his 
mother used to say, ‘a minister will come. 


jne day a minister did ride up on horse- 
ie All the neighbors were invited in 
nd they had a church service in the 
falls’ house. While the minister was 
reaching, young Ralph looked at his 
nother and saw tears rolling down her 
neeks, so he decided then and there 
nat if ministers meant so much to lonely 
ople he wanted to be a minister. Isn’t 
hat interesting? 
. “Your cousin, 

“Jennifer.” 

iymn: “Take my life and let it be” 


RAYER: O God, our Heavenly Father, we 
thank thee for thy goodness. Teach us 
to love thee with all our hearts. Grant 
that we may learn to know Jesus 
Christ as our Lord and Master, and 
help us to share our knowledge of him 
with others. Amen. 


{EDITATION: 

Ask the juniors to close their eyes and 
sten, and think about these figures: 
here are 37,000,000 children in America 
aat are unreached by church schools. 
‘an we help support some of these 
hurch schools we have just heard about 
thich go to the children where they are? 
an we find some of these 37,000,000 chil- 
ren in our own neighborhood and in- 
ite them to our church school? 


lymn: “I say to all men far and near” 


. Children’s Day 

(This occasion is often observed the 
scond Sunday in June, but may be on 
me other date.) 


OR THE LEADER: 

Instead of a special program with 
pieces to speak” and songs learned for 
le occasion, try having the junior de- 
artment’s contribution to .vour Chil- 
ren’s Day be the presentation of a 
ypical worship service for the depart- 
ent. Select, or let the children select, 
ne that has been especially enjoyed or 
amembered during the past year and 
~produce it as nearly as possible, making 
a real service of worship, without any 
nse of “acting” or “showing off” on the 
art of the juniors. 


. “Even a child is known by 
his. doings.”—“What have I 


done today?” 
OR THE LEADER: 


Sometimes we become so concerned 


ith teaching the facts of Christianity 
lat we neglect showing children how to 
ve it, how to apply Christianity in their 
wn lives. Sometimes it seems that we 
re only trying to get people to act like 
hristians, instead of helping them to 
sally become Christians. And sometimes 
jults think and speak as if the years of 
1ildhood were not really a part of life, 
; if they didn’t count of themselves but 
ere only a preparation for adult living. 
Te need to remember that children are 
srsons in their own right, that children 
mn be useful individuals and real Chris- 
ans, here and now. We should do all we 
in to help ‘them live satisfying. and 
oundant Christian lives while they are 
uildren, to live even as they grow, not 
nly to look forward to and prepare for 
1e future. 

Psychiatrists tell us that children have 
le same problems as older persons, of 
1ilt and anxiety and resentment and 
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frustration. They should be learning how 
to deal with these problems as Christians. 
Let us aim to apply all our teaching and 
worship to the lives of juniors where 


they are now. We need not pretend that, 


Christianity is easy. Let us admit that it 
is hard to be a Christian, but let us open 
up to our children all the resources of 
our faith which are available. 

This service is planned to give juniors 
a sense of personal worth and responsi- 
bility as Christians even while they are 
young. : 
Worsuie Center: Garden flowers. 

Catt To Worsuip: Ecclesiastes 12:1a 
Hymn: “When morning gilds the skies” 


PRAYER: 
Day by day, dear Lord, 
Of Thee three things I pray: 
To see Thee more clearly, 
Love Thee more dearly, 
Follow Thee more nearly, 
Day by day. Amen. 
RICHARD OF CHICHESTER 
SCRIPTURE AND NARRATIVE: 

(The following references may be read, 
if they are practiced beforehand. But 
they will be more effective if the children 
become familiar enough. with the inci- 
dents to put them into their own words, 
using one or two sentences for each, pe. 
haps in the first person, as a simple form 
of role-playing. Instead of using all the 
references, you may choose one or two 
only, especially those which fit into les- 
sons you may be using.) 

Unison: Proverbs 20:11 

1. Jesus was the children’s friend, and 
children were friends to Jesus. (Mark 
10:13-16 and Matthew 21:15, 16) 

2. A boy whose name we do not know 
helped Jesus feed 5,000 people. (John 
6:5-13) Murillo’s picture, “Christ Feed- 
ing the Five Thousand,” interpreted in 
Christ and the Fine Arts, Cynthia Pearl 
Maus, (Harper’s) may be used to develop 
this theme further. 

3. God used many children in Old 
Testament times. One of these was Sam- 
uel. (I Samuel 2:18, 19, 23 and 3:1-12, 
15-19) The picture of “Infant Samuel” 
by Reynolds is appropriate. (Artext 
Prints, Westport, Conn.) 

Hymn or CuHorat Reapine: “Hushed was 

the evening hymn” 

Hushed was the evening hymn, 

The temple courts were dark, 

The lamp was burning dim 

Before the sacred ark; 

When suddenly a Voice divine 

Rang through the silence of the shrine. 
s 2 s 

O give me Samuel’s ear: 

The open ear, O Lord, 

Alive and quick to hear 

Each whisper of Thy word! 

Like him to answer at Thy call, 

And to obey Thee first of all. 
James D. Burns 

4. A nameless servant girl helped re- 
store Naaman to health. (II Kings 5:1-5) 

‘5. Josiah, a boy king, was one of the 
“good kings” of the Old Testament. (II 
Kings 22:1, 2) 

Hymn: “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
almighty” (one stanza) 
Hymn: “Take my life and let it be” 


REPORT: 

“What can a Christian junior do?” 

A group, perhaps one class, should dis- 
cuss beforehand ways in which juniors 
can live and serve as Christians, and 


should have ready a list to read. This 
may include the following and other 
items the juniors may add: ' 

Go to church school regularly. § 4 . 

Give offerings for God’s work around 
the world. 5 

Invite friends and neighbors to atten 
church school. 

Prepare church school lessons faith- 
fully. . : 
~ Be reverent and attentive when: wor-= 
shiping and when attending church school, 
classes. .c 

Read the Bible daily and put it into: 
practice. pois ae 

Learn to pray at all time and in all 
places and about all things. 

Remember to thank God for all his 
gifts. 

Say grace at meal time. 

Learn great hymns to sing to God. 

Obey parents. 

Share with brothers and sisters and 
friends. 

Learn to forgive others. 

Always speak the truth. 

Never use profanity. 

Learn to work well and to, enjoy work. 

Cooperate with teachers and ‘pupils‘in 
the public school, as our share ‘of the 
world’s work to be done each day: 

Be fair and friendly with those of other 
races. ‘ 
Help older persons and younger per- 
sons and the hurt or sick or lonely. : 

From time to time find some’ special 
service to do for. our church, by helping 
the janitor or singing in the junior choir 
or helping in the church office or service 
on a committee. : : 

Let us never think we must wait until 
we are grown-up to follow Jesus. Let 
us not say, “We will do so much in the 
days to come,” but rather, let us ask,our-, 
selves, “What have I done’ today?” 


Orrertory Hymn: “Thy work, O God, 
needs many hands” , 
MEDITATION: 


“Let us not be discouraged when we 
fail to live up to our ideals of what a 
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Christian should be. Like everything else 
worth doing, it takes practice to become 
a good Christian, and even. those who 
have been at it for years often fail. We 
try to live in the spirit of Jesus, day 
after day, day after day, but nothing 
seems to happen. Still we keep on try- 
ing, perhaps for years, until, although we 
may not notice it ourselves, someone else 
may notice that we are living like 
Christians—that we ‘have been with 
Jesus.’ Being a Christian is something 
we cannot do alone. We must ask God to 
help us.” 


Hymn: “O Master workman of the race” 
or “I want to be a Christian in my 
heart” 


7 ° 
4. “O come, let us worship” 
For THE LEADER: 

From time to time, throughout the 
year, these services have emphasized 
various elements of worship such as the 
offering, the benediction, the prayer of 
confession, hymns of praise, etc. Occa- 
sionally we should summarize what we 
have learned about worship. This service 
is designed to help juniors understand 
the meaning of worship, how to worship, 
and to help them grow in the ability to 
worship. 

Worsure Center: Flowers, with the addi- 
tion today of an open Bible, offering 
plates, and, if desired, a cross. 


Catt To WorsHiP: (Psalm 95:6) 


Hymn: “All people that on earth do 
dwell” 
Leaver: “What is worship?” 


Jesus said, “God is a Spirit, and they 
that worship him must worship in spirit 
and in truth.” We can worship God at 
any place. There are examples in the 
Bible of people praying at home, in 
church, out-of-doors, while traveling, 
and in prison. We can worship God at 
any time: in the morning, at night, when 
ill, or through the day. 

When we worship we speak to God 
and we listen to God speak to us. We can 
hear God speaking best when we are 
quiet. In the church where John Wesley 
preached his first sermon are found these 
words: 

Enter this door 

As if the floor 

Within were gold, 

And every wall 

Of jewels, all 

Of wealth untold; 

As if a choir 

In robes of fire 

Were singing here. 

Nor shout, nor rush, 

But hush— 

For God is here. 

(Author unknown) 


Hymn: “When morning gilds the skies” 


LEADER: 

One of the most important parts of 
worship is the sacrament which is called 
by various names, such as the Lord’s 
Supper, the Holy Communion, the Eu- 
charist. In some churches this is observed 
every Sunday, in other churches more 
frequently, in others less frequently. 

Another important part of worship is 
reading from the Bible. We can do this 
alone or when in church. 


Scripture: Psalm 119:11, 12, read in uni- 
son, 
LEADER: 


From earliest times when God’s people 
met together they brought with them 
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gifts and offerings to share with others. 

A verse from the Old Testament speaks 

of this: “Bring an offering and come into 

his courts” (Psalm 96:8b). 

Orrertory Hymn: “We give thee but 
thine own” 

LEADER: 

When we speak to God during worship 
we thank him and praise him first of all. 
We do this in music and in prayer. We 
also speak to God about other things 
when we pray. Sometimes we pray to 
God alone in silence. Sometimes Chris- 
tians pray together. 

Tue Lorp’s PRAYER IN UNISON 
LEADER: 

When we pray we admit our sins and 
receive God’s forgiveness. This is called 
confession. We also pray to God about 
our needs and problems and desires. This 
we call petition. We also pray to God for 
others. This we call intercession. Then we 
renew our promises to God to obey and 
serve him and we say to God, “Teach me 
to do thy will.” This we call commitment. 
A Hymn or Commitment: “Take my life 

and let it be” or “I would be true” 
BENEDICTION: (In the benediction we hear 

God’s “good words” to carry with us.) 

II Corinthians 13:14 


5. The Sunday before 
Independence Day 


Worsure Center: Flowers. If you have 
the Christian flag and the American 
flag, this is the time to use them. 

CaLL To WorsHrP: Psalm 33:12a 

Hymn: “O beautiful for spacious skies” 
(This hymn was written after the 


Junior High Department 


By Lucile DESJARDINS® 


THEME FOR JUNE: 
Vacation Trails Beckon 


For the Worship Committee 


The month of June is an exciting month 
for most junior high boys and girls. June 
brings the close of the public school year 
with its graduating exercises for those 
who have completed the eighth grade 
(or the ninth grade) and promotion from 
one grade to another. Older brothers and 
sisters may be graduating from high 
school or from college. Sometimes this 
means a trip to the college town and 
campus to share in Commencement fes- 
tivities. 

June is also the time when family 
plans are being made for the vacation 
weeks and months ahead, including the 
week or weeks to be spent at camp, the 


*Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio. 
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author, Katherine Lee Bates, had looked 

out across the plains as viewed 
* the top of Pike’s Peak. It was called) 

in the author’s words, “My own slighi 
gift to my country.”) 
READING: 

At President Eisenhower’s first } 
guration he quoted from the words a | 
famous French writer: “I sought for he} 
greatness and genius of America in her) | 
commodious harbors and her ample! 
rivers, and it was not there; in her ferti eff 
fields and boundless forests, and it was| 
not there; in her rich mines and her} ; 
vast world commerce, and it was not| — 
there; in her democratic Congress and| gz 
her matchless Constitution, and it was| E 
not there. Not until I went into i 
churches of America and heard her| 
pulvits flame with righteousness did 1) 
understand the secret of her genius and) | 
power. America is great because she is 
good; and if America ceases to be good) 
America will cease to be great.” 1 
Unison Scripture Reaping: (from mem- 

ory) Proverbs 14:34 


OrrerTORY Hymn: “Praise God 
aoe all blessings flow” 


Ree for mighty empire,” as an echo) 
reading. (The leader reads one line al 
a time, which is repeated in unison.,)| 
(This is found in many hymnals.) 
Hymw: “My country, ’tis of thee” | 
(The author, Dr. Samuel F. Smith, | all : 
minister, was given a German hymnbook,) _ 
He liked one of the tunes in it, and dashed) _ 
off some words for it. They were first) 
sung at a Fourth of July service i 
Boston in 1832. These words, still sung) 
just as they were first written, are o 
favorite national hymn, “America.”) 


auto trip around the country, vacation) 
church school or Christian Adventure 
Week, and plans for summer part-time) 
jobs. if 
If there is to be a long-anticipated auto 
trip to some other part of the pais | 
including historic spots and some of} 
America’s scenic wonders, this should 
mean the widening of horizons and the) 
expanding of social interests. 
Since public schools close at different 
times in different parts of our country 
and since vacation church school is held 
at different times, attention should be 
given to the rearrangement of these serv- 
ices so that they fit appropriately into the 
schedule in your local church and com- 
munity. For example, the second service 
given here, calling attention to certain 
vacation opportunities and occasions, may 


i 
] 
| 


n your situation come better later in the 
nonth, at either the beginning or the end 
#£ your vacation church school, or just 
yefore some go away to camp. 

|For a worship center you may plan 
jo use spring or early summer flowers. 
Dr you may use camp or vacation church 
school pictures or posters. 

| In preparation for the last one of these 
services, ask some who are not planning 
yacation trips out of town to scout out in 
ihe community interesting possibilities 
for leisure time activities in reading, 
playing, listening to music, TV or radio 
programs, or in community service. (See 
Service No. 4 for suggestions.) : 


L. School’s out—vacation’s here 


CaLL TO WoRSHIP: 

‘Come, O Lord, like morning sunlight, 
Making all life new and free. 

for the daily task and challenge 

May we rise renewed in Thee.”! 


OPENING Hymn: Choose from among the 
following: 
“The Summer Days Are Here Again” 
“Joyful, joyful, We Adore Thee” 
“Awake, Awake, to Love and Work” 
‘Now in the Days of Youth” 


SCRIPTURE: Song of Solomon 3:11-13a 


lark: “Adventure Beckons” 

This is an exciting month for most of 
is. School days are coming to an end for 
his school year. There are examinations 
nd promotions and, for some, graduation 
rom elementary school or from junior 
igh school. There are all the social 
ecasions connected with graduation. 

Ahead is a prospect of at least two 
nonths of leisure, or at least change of 
ace; of adventure beckoning, either at 
amp, or in travel, or at the seashore or 
n the mountains or out on the farm. 
Nhatever prospects beckon there will be 
. chance to see new things or the old 
hings in a new light; to make new 
riends or to deepen friendship with old 
mes; to think new thoughts or to give a 
hance to old thoughts to make a deeper 
mpression on us. 

These vacation weeks ahead may be 
led with adventure for you if you will 
et them be, whether you leave town or 
tay at home. They can be Christian ad- 
rentures if you remember to take Christ 
long with you wherever you go 
nd whatever you do. If you take him 
long as your companion and guide you 
vill find that this summer vacation will 
e a wonderful one filled with joys and 
rue happiness. It will also be a chance 
or you ‘to grow in spiritual and social 
tature. It will mean the widening of 
our horizons and the sharpening of your 
kills, so that you will become better 
repared for the years just ahead and for 
dult life. 


-RAYER: 


* Words by Milton Littlefield. No. 46, The 
lymnal for Young People. A. S. Barnes 
nd Company. 
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Our Father, help each one of us so to 
plan for the vacation weeks ahead that 
our days may be filled with opportunities 
for serving others as well as for widening 
our own horizons. Help anyone who may 
be facing failure in his school grade. May 
he resolve not to lose heart but to spend 
his vacation in such a way that he will 
be prepared in mind and body for a new 
and better year in school. Help each one 
to make his vacation days become real 
learning experiences as well as times of 
joy and fun. Amen. 

Ciosing Hymn: “Father, Lead Me Day 
by Day” 
BENEDICTION 


2. Adventures in camp and 
vacation church school 


Catt to Worsuie: Same as for the last 
service. 


Hymw: Select a hymn which was a favor- 
ite one either in camp or vacation 
school last summer, or use one from 
the list for the first service. Or you 
may wish to use either “Fairest Lord 
Jesus” or “God, Who Touchest Earth 
with Beauty” (a favorite camp hymn). 

ScripTuRE: Psalm 104:1, 10-24 


Tak: At this point have several who at- 
tended camp and/or vacation church 
school tell of their most interesting 
experiences in one or the other last 
year. Or have an adult announce the 
vacation church school or camp sched- 
ule for this summer and explain to the 
group some of the important values 
which may be obtained through at- 
tendance. 

PorEMS AND PRAYERS FROM CAMP: 

“Help us to be straight and tall like the 

trees 

And happy like the birds that sing so 

sweetly, 
We pray Thee, our Father. 

Help us to be lovely like the flowers 

and grass 

And swift like the rushing stream, 

We pray Thee, our Father. 

Help us to be strong like the towering 

rocks 

And busy like the honey bees, 

We pray Thee, our Father. 

Help us to give cheer like the beautiful 

sun 


WORSHIP 
TIME 
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Compiled by Edward D. Staples 
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devotional guide 
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And be silent like the heavens above, 
We pray Thee, our Father. 
Help us to appreciate all Thy beautiful 
creation 
And to love Thee more each day, 
We pray Thee in Thy name, our Father. 
Amen.’ 


BEATITUDES FOR CAMPERS 


Happy are they that have deep insight: 
They shall rejoice in undiscovered ways 
of God. 


Happy are they who sing soulful songs: 

They carry light and joy to shadowed 
lives. 

Happy are they who know the power of 
love: 

They live in his spirit for God is love. 


Happy are they who live for truth: 


_” Written by_campers at Unami and Sen- 

tinel Camps. Page 109, Worship Ways for 

Come by Clarice Bowman. Association 
ress. 


Pocono Crest Camps 
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as 
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by John and 
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Leaders and counselors of Jun- 
ior High youth will welcome 
this expert combination of 
principles and practical sugges- 
tions on camping. Major sec- 
tions discuss program building, 
leadership, group worship, ac- 
tivities, as well as emphases on 
Christian stewardship, commu- 
nity, and growth. Campcraft 
ideas are illustrated by 37 line 
drawings. Excellent for start- 
ing a new camp or re-vitalizing 
an established program. $2.95 
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They find a way to relieve the hearts of 
men. 

Happy are the souls fully given to Thee: 

They shall be filled with peace and per- 
fect love: 


Prayer: Our Father, help us this summer 
as we_look forward to new and ad- 
venturous experiences in camp and va- 
cation church school and Christian 
Adventure Week. May we come to 
know new friends that will help us live 
at our best. May we become more deep- 
ly aware of the beauty and wonder of 
God’s out of doors. In the name of 
Christ we pray. Amen. 


Ciosinc Hymn: 

Evening star up yonder, 

Teach me like you to wander 
Willing and obediently 

The path that God ordained for me! 
Evening star up yonder! 


Teach me, gentle flowers, 

To wait for springtime showers. 

In this winter world to grow, 
Green and strong beneath the snow! 
Teach me, gentle flowers! 

Mighty ocean, teach me, 

To do the task that needs me, 
And reflect, as days depart, 
Heaven’s peace within my heart! 
Mighty ocean, teach me! 


Shady lanes, refreshing, 

Teach me to be a blessing, 

To some weary soul each day, 
‘Friends or foes who pass my way! 
Shady lanes, refreshing! 

Evening sun, descending, 

‘Teach me, when life is ending, 
‘Night shall pass and I, like you, 
Shall rise again where life is new! 
Teach me, sun descending.’ 


BENEDICTION 


3. The road of travel beckons 


(Different ones who took trips last 
summer might bring for the worship 
center or for an exhibit table mementos 
of their last summer’s travel experiences.) 
Catt To Worsuie: Same as for the last 

two services. p 
Openinc Hymn: “I Feel the Winds of 

God Today” or “O Lord of Earth and 

Sea and Sky” 

‘Scripture: A Traveler’s Psalm: Psalm 121. 
‘Tatk: “Travel Adventures” 

Some of you may be looking forward 
with ‘keen anticipation to -an auto trip 
with your’ family, to see some special 
places of interest in our country. It may 
-be-you are planning to visit some of the 
‘historic spots in the East or in New 
England, such as Concord and Boston 
‘and Bunker Hill or Valley Forge. Or, on 
the other hand, you may be turning your 
faces westward to the Rockies or to Yel- 
lowstone Park or to Yosemite. Or it may 
‘be you are planning to visit some place 
nearer home. You and the other members 
of your family have been poring over 
maps and atlases and tourist guides, de- 


es Author and source unknown. Found on 
page 126, Worship Ways for Camp by Clar- 
ice. Bowman. Association Press. 


,_ ‘By Christian Richardt. Translated by 
S. D.Rodholm. Copyright, A World of Song, 
Danish American Young Peoples’ League, 
Grandview College, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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ciding what routes you will take and 
what you will plan to see. 

Wherever you go, adventure beckons. 
There will be new glimpses of beauty to 
be discovered if you have eyes that really 
see and ears that really hear and minds 
and hearts that understand. If you are 
to visit historic shrines, be sure you read 
up about the heroes and events these 
shrines commemorate so they will have 
special meaning for you. Find out all 
you can about that Mammoth Cave, or 
Old Faithful Geyser, or Niagara Falls, 
so you will be able to appreciate its true 
wonder. Don’t be like the thoughtless 
tourist who passes by with an idle 
glance. 

Not all travel adventures are concerned 
with objects of nature and statues and 
scenic spots. Almost everywhere you go 
you may find an opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with new and interesting people 
who may be different from yourself, and 
thus you may extend your social horizons 
and learn to feel more at home with 
more of America’s people who are so 
diverse in their national and cultural 
backgrounds. i 

You may see people working at different 
kinds of jobs. You will thus learn a larger 
appreciation for the many kinds of 
workers who help make this country 
what it is. You may also discover kinds 
of work you would like to try some day. 

Most important of all, you will have 
the chance to get better acquainted with 
the members of your own family, and 
especially with younger brothers and 
sisters, as you seek to keep them enter- 
tained and happy over the long stretches 
of the miles of travel from one place to 
another. This sort of travel experience 
should help you grow into more mature 
persons and more experienced travelers 
who have seeing eyes and understanding 
hearts. It will also help you appreciate 
our country and its resources. 


Porm: Someone with deep appreciation 
for America has written the following: 


AMERICA 


“God built him a continent of glory and 
filled it with treasures untold; 

He carpeted it with soft-rolling prairies 
and columned it with thundering 
mountains; 

He studded it with sweet-flowing foun- 
tains and traced it with long-winding 
streams; 

He planted it with deep-shadowed forests, 
and filled them with song. 

Then he called unto a thousand peoples 
and summoned the bravest among them. 

They came from the ends of the earth, 
each bearing a gift and a hope. 

The glow of adventure was in their eyes, 
and in their hearts the glory of hope. 


And out of the bounty of earth and the 
labor of men, 

Out of. the longings of hearts and the 
prayers of souls, 

Out of the memory of ages and the hopes 
of the world, 

God fashioned a nation in love, blessed 
it with a purpose sublime — 

And called it America! 

Rasst ABBA HILLEL Sriver® 


Ctosinc Hymn: “America The Beautiful” 


® Copyright. Used by permission of the 
author. 


International Journal of Religious Education| 


4, There’s adventure ina _ | 
part-time job | 


Catt To Worsuip: Use the same as for th 


other services. 
Oreninc Hymn: Select it from among th) 
following: i} 
“The Summer Days Are Come Againj 
“Awake, Awake, to Love and Work] 
“So Here Hath Been Dawning” | 


Scripture: Psalm 90:1-2, 14, 16-17; _ 


| 
tg 


| 
“O Master, Workman of the Race” | 
| 


II Timothy 2:15 
Tak: “Vacation Jobs” ‘i 
But some of you may be saying, “It 
all right to talk about adventures in cam) 
and in travel. How about me? All the 


stretches ahead before me this vaca ol 


is staying at home and working. Wh | 
kind of adventure is there in that kin) 
of vacation?” 
It is well to remember that when Jesu) 
was growing up to manhood in Nazaret 
there were so few exciting events in h 
life in Nazareth that the Gospel writer) 
left-that part of his life a blank whe} 
they were recording it—all but the oni 
trip Jesus took to Jerusalem when h| 
was twelve years old. Every other sum} 
mer, so far as we know, was spent righ| 
there in a commonplace little village an! 
in the hills surrounding it. Much of thi 
time was spent in the carpenter shoj| 
working along with his father. But durin} 
those years, which might have seemed t) 
some uneventful and humdrum, Jesu) 


was making many discoveries abo a 


living which influenced his later minist 
Those boyhood years helped prepare hir) 
in a wonderful way for his later lif) 
work. 
These vacation weeks, with their o Pp) 
portunities for part-time work in thi 
community, may be very helpful to yo} 
in making your decision regarding whe 
kind of vocation you want to follow an 


how you will go about your work. Habit) 


of thorough, whole-hearted, creativ) 
workmanship, and of serving others, ma 
all be developed and expressed throw 
the job you do in your community! 
whether it is baby-sitting, mowing lawns 
gardening, or working in a grocery storé| 
These jobs and the way you go abou 
them will help people understand thi 


kind of person you are becoming. The)” 


thus reveal the kind of worker you ar! 
apt to be in adult life. 


PRAYER: : 
Our Father, help us in all the part-tim 
jobs we carry on this summer, whethe 
they are volunteer jobs or those fo 
which we receive some payment. Hel! 
us to learn to serve others and the com 
munity through the work that we dc 
May we give honest work for the pay) 
ment we receive and for the joy o 
service. May we feel we are following i 
the footsteps of Jesus of Nazareth whi| 
learned to please his heavenly Fathe! 
through his daily work in the carpente 
shop. In Jesus’ name we pray. Amen. 
Ciosinc Hymn: “O Master Workman o 
the Race” or “O Son of Man, Thor 
Madest Known” 


5. Stay-at-home adventures 


(This worship service may be in charg 
of the scouts who were selected at thi 
beginning of the month and who were t¢ 
discover interesting leisure-time op: 
portunities within the community.) 


| CaLL To Worsuire: The same as for the 
| other services. 
| Scriprure: Luke 2:39-40, 49-52 


| Tatks: “Adventures in Our Community” 
(These may be given by several mem- 
bers. One may talk about books in the 
library worth exploring. Another may 
talk about records and possibly suggest 
a plan for exchanging records among 
_those who are staying home. Another 
_may speak about radio and TV pro- 
grams. Another may tell of interesting 
places to go for nature hikes within 
walking distance of the church. Another 
may tell of interesting people in the 
community to get acquainted with. An- 
other about interesting hobbies to work 
on, or about recreational opportunities in 
community park and playground, in- 


cluding swimming. Still another may talk 
about opportunities for service to the 
church and community. As a result of 
these reports, some definite plans should 
be made for some group and individual 
activities for those in the department 
who seem at loose ends and are becoming 
bored with too much leisure time.) 
Prayer: Our Father, help us discover 
some interesting and worth-while ad- 
ventures within easy reach of our own 
homes. May we also find opportunities 
to be of service to others in our church 
and our community during these vaca- 
tion days. In the name of Christ we 
pray. Amen. 
Ciosinc Hymn: “So Here Hath Been 
Dawning Another New Day” 
BENEDICTION 


Senior High and 


Young People’s Departments 


To the Leader: 


What would the church be without 
worship? What would worship be with- 
out music? It is to these questions that 
we would address ourselves this month, 
seeking to discover approaches that will 
help us to enrich our worship services 
with you through the use of music. 

As leaders of youth we need to con- 
sider just what worship really is. We 
need also to discover for ourselves how 
we can effectively communicate to our 
youth our belief that worship can lead 
to a better life in relationship to fellow 
young people and to God. 

Worship is not the practice of certain 
forms, or an inattentive observance of 
any type of service, or an occasional 
standing on holy ground. It is an awaken- 
ing toward God and the hearing of the 
voice of the Spirit of God speaking to us. 

Worship is not effectively communi- 
eated to youth through haphazard ritual 
or by the use of irrelevant or dated mate- 
rial. But we can guide our young people 
in the task of discovering enrichment 
material that will help them in fellow- 
ship with God. The key to worship expe- 
riences is the discovery and right use 
of such enrichment resources. 


*Students at the College of the Bible, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


May, 1958 


by Robert STEFFER 
and William D. McINNES* 


THEME FOR JUNE: 


Using music in the youth worship, service 


Music in worship 


For most of us, it would be rather diffi- 
cult to imagine worship of the church 
without music at some point in the expe- 
rience. Our problem, therefore, is not 
one of “selling” ourselves on the use of 
music, but discovering the value of music, 
rightly used, in our worship and how we 
can better use it. 

There are many kinds of church music 
forms: hymn, anthem, solo, chant, re- 
sponse. You will think of others, such as 
cantata and oratorio, as well as typical 
instrumental forms, fugue, toccata, and 
others. 

And while we are making lists, we will 
find that there are two areas of church 
music applicable to our youth program 
as well as to the total ministry of music: 
participation by the whole group, and 
the leading of worship by those par- 
ticularly interested. We shall confine 
two-thirds of our discussion to music in 
worship for participation by the whole 
group. 


Group participation in music 

When we think of music for groups, 
we think of singing. We sing about our 
beliefs. There are two standards by 
which everything sung should be judged. 
1. Music. Is the tune singable? Does it 
progress by steps, or does it jump up 
and down? 2. Text. Does the text say 
what we believe? A hymn usually tells 


us the story of the Christian faith in 
simple language and words that all can 
understand. A hymn is praise with sing- 
ing. It is not a pious blending of religious 
ingredients with a popular song form. 
Certainly a wise youth leader would be- 
gin to question the emotions aroused 
by words and music as he watches young 
people swinging and swaying together, 
singing that they have fallen in love 
with Jesus because he first loved them— 
profound though this religious truth is 
to mature Christians. 

What can we do to introduce good 
hymns to youth through our worship 
services? 

First of all, secure hymnals, either 
your denominational hymnal or copies 
of a hymnal prepared especially for 
youth. (Harper’s At Worship, a hymnal 
for young churchmen, and Westminster 
Press’ A Hymnal for Youth, are two such 
hymnals.) 

Take up the hymnal. Note the divisions 
in it. What kind of indexes are there? 
Of tunes, composers, authors? Get ac- 
quainted with the various indexes and 
divisions of the hymnal to be used. By 
doing this, you will be better enabled to 
develop several suggestions for worship 
programs. Take paper and make a list 
of all the hymns you know that have 
meant something to you. Refer to these, 
read them, and use them as.a beginning 
tool to the material for worship «ideas. 

For instance, : irs 8 


1. A worship service centering around 
the hymns taken from the Bible. ; 


“O worship the king”. (based: on Psalm 
104) 

“Let us with a gladsome mind” (Psalm 
136) , ene 

“The Lord’s:my Shepherd”. (Rsalm: 23) 

“Jesus shall reign’ (Psalm, 72): 

“O God, our help in ages-past” (Psalm 
72) ; 

“Our Father ‘which’ art in heaven” 
(Matthew °6: 9-13) Ait) 

“All people that on earth do dwell” 
(Psalm 100) ‘ i 

“Praise my soul, the ‘King of heaven” 
(Psalm 103) , : 

“Unto the hills around do I lift up” 
(Psalm 71) & 

“As pants the hart” (Psalm. 42) 

“How lovely is thy dwelling place” 
(Psalm 84) 


One approach would be to read the 
Scripture passage, then sing the hymn 
adopted from it. Another would be to 
read the hymn text together without 
singing. Then a responsive reading, using 
the Scripture, might be arranged. Or if 
you or someone is ambitious, a hymn 
might becomes the object of research, to 
find its key words in the Bible, with the 
help of a concordance. For instance the 
hymn, “The Church’s One, Foundation,” 
is based on Ephesians 2:19, 20; I Corin- 
thians 3:11; Psalm 72; John 3:1, 2; 5, 6; 
Acts 4:10-12; Colossians 1:27. 

The book, The Gospel in Hymns, by 
Albert E. Bailey, (Harpers) will be of 
limitless value here. 

2. A worship service using hymns ex- 
pressing human experience and feelings, 
i.e., joy, pain, grief. 

“My faith looks up to thee” 

“He who would valiant be” 

“T bind my heart this tide” 

“T sought his love in sun and stars” 

“Dear Lord and Father of mankind’ 

“When I survey the wondrous cross” 

“All praise to thee, my God this night” 
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“fn heavenly love abiding” 
“Joyful, joyful, we adore thee” 
and many, many others. 


3. Church history in hymns. (A hymn 
from each century, describing the con- 
ditions of the church at that time) 


4, Hymns of the 20th century. Here the 
tensions, doubts and distractions of this 
century are described in hymns. 


“Where cross the crowded ways life” 
“OQ God of earth and altar” 

“God of grace and God of glory” 
“Rise up, O men of God” 

“Thy kingdom come, O Lord” 

“Sing, men and angels, sing” 

“Joyful, joyful, we adore thee” 


5. Hymns in the lives of men. There 
are many books available on what certain 
hymns have meant to great men. Expe- 
riences centering around hymns also 
would be a part of this study. See the 
book, The History of American Church 
Music, by Leonard Ellinwood (More- 
house-Gorham, New York, 1953) for in- 
teresting material. 


6. Listening to hymn recordings. If you 
have hi-fi or other amplifying equipment, 
you will find recording of hymns in a 
record catalog. Also, check with The 
Protestant Radio and Television Center, 
Inc., 1805 Clifton Road, N.E., Atlanta 6, 
Georgia, for the album of selected hymns 
by Charles Wesley, performed by the 
First Methodist Church choir, Dallas. 
Another record is one of favorite Lu- 
theran hymns recorded by the Arbach 
Singers, Kay Bank Recordings, Minne- 
apolis 3, Minnesota. 


7. Hymn of the month. It is estimated 
by one author of a book on hymnology 
that the average congregation knows 
only 35 hymns. A most effective project 
that could be organized and carried out 
is that of learning a new hymn every 
month. If the music department of the 
church already does this, you can in- 
corporate the use of this hymn into the 
youth program. 


8. Another project would be to write 
hymns based on the thoughts of the 
young people. This could be done as a 
group, or individually. If you have re- 
sponsive and sensitive youth, perhaps 
several would take it upon themselves, 
at your suggestion, to write hymns of 
their own, or to compose music for a 
hymn. Some of these then could be used 
as part of the worship service—toward 
the end of the month, as a creative cli- 
max to the appreciation for the hymn in 
the life of the church. 

Every year at Youth Week, new hymns 
are published by the Hymn Society of 
America, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N.Y. These have been obtained at 
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the request of the United Christian Youth 
Movement. Copies of the folder con- 
taining the 1958 choices, both music and 
words, are available from the Society for 
5c each. New hymns for Youth Week 1959 
are now being sought—the theme: “In 
the Household of God.” A folder of speci- 
fications is available. Authors are to be 
under thirty years of age. 

Much material is available from the 
Hymn Society regarding the place and 
use of hymns. This organization can be 
of much help to anyone interested. 


The hymnbook stands next to the Bible 
in our Protestant tradition. As Luther 
sang the Reformation into the hearts of 
the German people, we too would sing, 
more firmly implanting the gospel into 
our hearts and the hearts of those with 
whom we work. 


Music presented by trained singers 


We have talked about the participation 
by all through the singing of hymns. We 
now direct our attention to the particu- 
larly interested and talented. These will 
be the ones to help us with our presenta- 
tions and programs. 

Do you have a youth choir? Has it ever 
participated as a group in the youth wor- 
ship program? Perhaps for one of these 
services this choir could sing an anthem 
and give responses to the prayers, robing 
as they would for the Sunday morning 
church service. The choir could either 
sing music appropriate to the theme of 
the worship service, or you can plan 
the worship service to fit the anthem or 
hymns being learned by the choir. 

If there are soloists, vocal or instru- 
mental, encourage them to sing and play. 
In an age when religion has come to Tin 
Pan Alley, we will certainly want to en- 
courage our young musicians to use that 
which is worthy of bearing the name 
Christian. We can’t afford to be overly 
dogmatic about this, but we can let good 
music speak for itself. 

If you have a choirmaster or minister 
of music who is sensitive to worship, you 
could invite him or her to speak on 
music, or even to lead the group in the 
worship service. This would be an appro- 
priate time to have a completely musical 
service, using solos, anthems, and hymns, 
for the Scripture, prayer, and meditation, 
as well as having the usual hymns and 
responses. 

Do not be afraid to use good contempo- 
rary music. It reflects the times in which 
we live. Of course, our standard here, as 
in any of our worship selections, is “Is 
it music for music’s sake, or is it lending 
itself to the particular worship service 
and our particular group”? Instru- 
mentally beautiful music, as such, can 
lend itself to setting or maintaining a 
particular mood or vein. A prelude, post- 
lude, or offertory can go a long way to- 
ward communicating a worship attitude 
effectively. 

Next to Scripture, music has been our 
most important resource of enrichment 
in the worship service. Our task is to use 
it effectively with whatever resources we 
have within our church, and particularly 
in our youth groups. 


1. Worship based on 
Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony 


One of the most inspiring of all classi- 
cal symphonies conveys an atmosphere of 
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worship which we may utilize if we 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony is 

upon the composer’s struggle to find 
philosophy of life which could carry 
through the trying days of his life. 
solution to the problem is incorpora 
into the fourth movement, which is 
choral setting of Schiller’s poem, Ode 
Joy. The whole symphony is quite 1 
but my suggestion would be to use parts 
of it in the following manner: r 


Secure a copy of the work and listen 
to the entire symphony before you 
to plan the service. You will use 
fourth movement for the most part. | 

As a Prelude, play the introduction to. 
the fourth movement to the point where 
the solo begins, then fade to out. At this 
point a Call to Worship might be used, 
incorporating a responsive reading us- 
ing the following Scripture references: 
Psalms 32:11; 97:11; 97:12, 103:3. 5 

At this point the beginning of the first 
movement of the symphony could fade 
up and in while a Prayer of Invocation 
such as the following might be used: — 


O God, in whom we find happiness and 
pleasure, we thank thee for the joy 
life and the joy of faith in thee. Remove 
from us all doubts and gloom. Renew 
us with joy and light, that day by day 
our hearts may sing thy praise and 
transmit thy joy to others. 

While the symphony continues to play, 
an explanation of the musie could be 
given to the worshipers. If you have the 
Program Notes which accompany 
RCA recording, the section explaining 
the movements may be adapted here. It 
is important for the young people to 
understand that Beethoven struggled 
with the same problem that they do: the 
conflict between determinism — physical 
energy or force—and love, or joy and 
happiness. 

At the end of this explanation the 
fourth movement should be begun again. 
At this time the comment might be made 
that the music shows joy winning in the 
battle for supremacy. : 

By the time that the theme of the 
movement is being played, the worship- 
ers should have copies of the words we 
use to the music that Beethoven created: 
the hymn “Joyful, joyful, we adore 
thee.” Explanation should be made that 
these words were written by Henry Van 
Dyke, and that even as Beethoven found 
his highest quality of life to be the ex- 
pression of joy, so we as Christians 
ourselves filled with the joy which comes 
to us because of the love of Christ. : 

As the climax of the service the hymn 
should be sung, either along with the 
recording of the symphony or with piano 
accompaniment. : 
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2. Worship based on chants 


Have you ever used chanting? The 
principle of chanting is simply the use 
of rhythm and intonation in small vari- 
ation so that the message may be trans- 
mitted to the listeners. Think about your 
own reading before a group. Unless you 
are above average you could use im- 
provement in diction, inflexion, and rate. 
The external forms of chanting which 
come from Greek origin were developed 
in order to minimize the ineffectiveness 
of oral reading. 

It is true that you must become accus- 
tomed to the use of chants in order to 
appreciate them fully, but this would be 


a good time to try them. First, secure 
yourself or your group a recording of 
the Gregorian Chants; several musical 
‘groups have recorded them. Secondly, 
check the “Responses” section of your 
church hymnal; there will probably be 
at least one example of this type of music. 
‘Then get a small group of young people 
to sing the chants and to try saying the 
\words of hymns in the same manner. If 
\several persons are already familiar with 
chants the service will move more 
smoothly. 

For this service you will want to pre- 
|pare a statement concerning the origin 
|of the chant to be shared with the whole 
"group. 
| As the Prelude, use one or more of 
the chants from the recording. As the 

Call to Worship you may want to use a 
portion of Psalm 95. (It may be done as 
‘a chant by a solo voice or a small group.) 

When it comes time for the use of a 
Hymn, attempt to read the words in the 

time notation given for the music, with- 
out using the intonation of the hymn. 
This will help the group understand the 
role of the chant. Between this chanting 
of a hymn and the reading of a Scripture 
lesson, a short time may be given to 
listening to the record of chants. 

The means of transmitting the Scrip- 
ture might well be left to the usual style 
of natural intonation and rate. The sug- 
gestion would be Psalm 130, although this 
is a Psalm that might well be chanted. 
After a short time of Silent Meditation, 
the use of the 95th Psalm would be sug- 
gested for use. This time it could be used 
antiphonally; that is, one group or person 

on one side of the room reads a portion 
and another group or person on the oppo- 
site side answers in responsive style. 

Instead of a Closing Hymn, the 101st 
Psalm could be read together in unison 
or chanting style, or you may wish to 
use the poem found in Luke 1:68-79. 


3. Worship based on an 
ancient hymn 


The use of early Christian writings has 
led to many hymns in use today. One 
such hymn is “Shepherd of Tender 
Youth.” Effectively to use this hymn as 
the basis for one of our services, the 
pianist must be familiar with it. It should 
be used as the Prelude at least once, and 
if the pianist is able, it could be played 
several times, with the different parts 
being predominant as it is replayed. 

Begin the service with a Call to Wor- 
ship, using the idea of John 10:11: “The 
good shepherd lays down his life for the 
sheep,” and a portion of the 100th Psalm: 
“We are his people, and the sheep of his 
pasture.” 

Then sing the Hymn of the morning, to 
be followed by the reading of the Parable 
of the Good Shepherd from John 10. A 
short explanation such as the one that 
follows will stimulate much thought 
from the young people: 

We owe to Clement of Alexandria the 

beautiful. hymn which we have just 


sung. Yet even though the man has~ 


immortalized himself, we know little 
more than he lived at the turn of the 
second century. It is not the literal 
translation of his hymn that we sing as 
our hymn, but a free translation from 
the Greek. Even at this, the meaning 
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of the hymn has deep and profound 
thoughts which go beyond the fullest 
recognition of meaning. Yet at the same 
time the use of these symbols, Shep- 
herd and King—reminding us of the 
birth of Jesus as well as his teachings, 
and Guide and Lord, reminding us of 
our committment to Christ—blend to- 
gether into a beautiful picture the rich- 
ness of the Christ that lives in us 
today. Let us sing the hymn once more, 
realizing that it was composed by a 
man familiar with life, even with prob- 
lems similar to ours, and that even 
though we may not be singing the 
same tune he used, or reciting the 
words in the same language, the hymn 
can express our need to respond to God. 
The benediction may be Revelation 
5:13 or a prayer composed by one of 
the members of the group. 


4. Worship based on the 
origin of a hymn 

Hymns sometimes have much greater 
value when we understand their original 
significance, but this intensive kind of 
study does not need to be drab or long 
to be meaningful in the experience of 
worship. For instance, we might try to 
understand and use a hymn like “Jesus, 
the very thought of thee” in a service 
somewhat as follows: 

The Prelude should be the hymn tune, 
followed closely by a Call to Worship. 
Here is a suggestion for this portion of 
the service: 

Lift up your hearts unto God, 

Lift up with song and lyre, 

Lift up with poem and rhyme. 


Take to your God, O people, 

Joy and sorrow and pain, 

And there find strength in him. 

At this point you might have a solo 
voice begin singing the first stanza of 
the Hymn, “Jesus, the very thought of 
thee.” While it is sung and hummed, a 
short explanation could be given to the 
people worshiping. This would be one 
suggestion: 

The monk has a twenty-four-hour-a- 
day job to worship and praise his God. 
In such an experience every waking mo- 
ment is directed to God. Out of this expe- 
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rience many of the greatest contributions 
to every field of endeavor have been 
made. In the field of religious music Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux is one of many who 
has made such a contribution from his 
monastery room. 

Picture, if you will, a monk on his 
knees in prayer even before the break 
of dawn. A constant companion would 
be his own cruciform, or crucifix. 

(At this point the first stanza of the 
hymn should be sung again.) 

Now his mind ranges across history, 
but of all great names, one remains su- 
preme. 

(Stanza 2) 

Thinking over his years of happiness in 
Christ brings his mind to rest in the joy 
of the Christian way of life. 

(Stanza 3) 

Once again, how inadequate is the ex- 
pression of the Christian experience of 
joy in Christ. 

(Stanza 4) 

Ah yes, simple but true: life in Christ 
will never cease, but rather continue to 
grow and increase throughout all eter- 
nity. 

(Stanza 5) 

Thus the thought of one monk as he 
knelt before his master! What do you 
think as you sing this hymn, bowed be- 
fore your Maker and Master? 

All stanzas of the hymn are to be sung 
by the group at this point. 

It might be well to use the spirit of the 
mood created to stimulate individual 
prayers by the young people, with one 
person designated to give the Closing 
Prayer. 
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PRIMARY HELPS 


Little Bear (color sheet) 
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JUNIOR HELPS 
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Old Scarecrow 
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My Testimony (Dale Evans) 
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YOUNG PEOPLE-ADULT 


Liquor and the Individual (Ivy) 
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Entertaining With Drinks 
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5. Worship based on 
original hymns 

For one Sunday you may wish to use 
the hymns that have been composed or 
written by the young people during the 
month, as is suggested in the first part 
of the article above. The authors could 
meet and work out a service which would 
have unity and progression. If there are 
not enough of these hymns, or is not 
enough time to arrange a worship serv- 
ice including them, I would suggest that 
you use several of the hymns in your 
hymnal that have been written by the 
same author, such as Charles Wesley, 
and fit them into a service of apprecia- 
tion as well as of worship. 


Suggested Instrumental Music 
Resources 


1. Arrangements of Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies. 

2. Benedictions, by George Frederick 
McKay, published by Carl Fischer. 

3. Themes for the Sabbath Day, pub- 
lished by George Schirmer. 

4. Sabbath Day Piano Music, published 
by Alvin Ditson, distributed by Theo- 
dore Presser. 


SUMMER SESSION 


The Hartford School 


of Religious Education 
June 16-28, 1958 


Courses for graduate credit or without credit 
for mature laymen, ministers and directors of 
religious education. 

Special pre-school program 
CREATIVE DRAMA AND CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mrs. Isabel Burger 

Children's Theatre 

Baltimore, Md. 
CHRISTIAN WORSHIP WITH 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

Prof. Helen M. Edick 
USE OF OLD TESTAMENT IN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

Prof. Helen Khoobyar 
SELECTED PROBLEMS IN 
PRESCHCOL OPERATION 

Dr. Harriet Nash 

Conn. Dept. of Educ. 
PRESCHOOL CURRICULUM AND CHILD 

Prof. Georgianna Sie 


For further information. write 


Daniel F. Kraft, © 
Director Summer Session, Room |, 
55 Elizabeth St., Hartford 5, Conn. 
THE HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 
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ELIZABETHTOWN, COLLEGE 
ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
“Educating for Service since 1899” 

A four year liberal arts college of the Church of the Brethren, accredited by 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and The 

University of the*State of New York. . 
Liberal Arts—Science, Business Administration, Teacher preparation, and 
the pre-professional fields of the ministry, law, medicine, medical tech- 
nology, nursing, engineering and forestry. 
For information write: Office of Admissions 
Room B, Alpha Hall 
Elizabethtown College 
Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania 


or 


. Hymns for Junior Worship, (section 
in the back) published by the West- 
minster Press. 


Reading List 

1. Ellinwood, Leonard, The History of 
American Church Music. New York: 
Morehouse-Gorham Company, 1953. 

2. Julian, John, ed.; A Dictionary of 
Hymnology. New York: Dover Publi- 
cations, 1957. (new edition) 

3. Bailey, Albert Edward, The Gospel in 
Hymns. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1950. 

4, Stevenson, Robert M., Patterns of 
Protestant Church Music. Durham, 
N.C., Duke University Press, 1953. 

5. Covert, William Chalmers, editor, and 
Laufer, Calvin Weiss, associate editor, 
Handbook to the Hymnal. Philadel- 
phia: Presbyterian Board of Christian 
Education, 1935. 

6. The Hymnal 1940 Companion. New 
York: The Church Pension Fund, sec- 
ond edition revised 1951. (Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the U.S.A.) 

7. McCutchan, Robert Guy, Our Hymn- 
ody, a manual of the Methodist Hym- 
nal. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1937. 

8. Haeussler, Armin: The Story of our 
Hymns, the handbook to the Hymnal 


of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. St. Louis: Eden Publishing 
House, 1952. 


Ne) 


. The Hymn Society of America, 297 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y., has 
a wealth of material, other than that 
mentioned in the article, on hymns, 
their writers and composers. 


Beyond “Moral and 
Spiritual Values” 


(Continued from page 5) 


persons to use them effectively in 
the enrichment and ennoblement of 
human life today. 


—about the church 


Though Christians may differ in 
their understanding of the nature of 
the church, they all agree that it is 
not merely a human contrivance but 
God’s gift for the salvation of man- 
kind. Recognizing its imperfections, 
they regard it as the one agency that 
has persistently held before men the 
goal of human perfection. They all 
believe that the experience of church- 
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manship is essential in the fulfillmen 
of man’s highest destiny. Each denom 
ination must teach its own und 
standing of the nature and mission 0 
the church. Each must provide oppor: 
tunity for participation in the life anc 
work of the church. The public schoo 
may “teach about religion.” It mayiy 
supply knowledge about the church ayy) 
a social institution. But the Christiar 
life involves more than knowledge. I 
must include worship, fellowship, ang 
service in the kingdom of God. Hence 
one of the aims of Christian education, 
beyond the aims of general education: 
as carried on in the public school, is 
to enable persons to discover and ful- 
fill responsible roles in the Christie 
fellowship through participation 
the local and world mission of 
church. 

The church is in hearty accord wi 
the public school in its attempts to 
realize moral and spiritual values 
through education. But the church and) © 
the home must recognize that, in al 
pluralistic culture, the public school 
cannot provide a complete education.|)_ 
The school, home, and the church are} 
partners in the total task of education,|) . 
particularly with regard to characte 
development. To the fullest extent 
possible, the church should give sup-' 
port to the public school. But when 
the school has done all it can do in 
teaching moral and spiritual values,}_ 
there is much that is basic that can be} 
accomplished only by the church and} 
home. This may include, but it also}) 
extends beyond, “sectarian” teaching. |) 


Grouping and Grading 
(Continued from page 9) 


real share in clarifying and adopting 
the goals of the group. 
The personality of the teacher is of |) 
the greatest importance. No form of 
organization is a substitute for the 
creative teacher, who knows and likes 
children and young people, who is 
skillful in guiding the interaction in 
the group, and who has personal qual- 
ities and values of integrity and loving 
kindness. 
Given the good materials, methods, | 
equipment, and leadership, grouping 
is an important factor in the success 
or failure of a church school. Many 
churches have perpetuated a conven- 
tional and rigid form of organization, 
even erecting buildings which permit | 
no adjustments nor experimentation 
with better grouping. Though the 
educational objectives and procedures 
of the church are different from those 
of the public schools, much can be 
learned from public school experience 
with grouping as a guide to experi- 
mentation within the church. 


Ln ca off the Press 


he Christian Idea 
f Education 


Edited by Edmund Fuller. New Haven, 
ale University Press, 1957. 265 pp. $4.00. 
If anyone picks up this book and reads 
with the hope of finding a single defini- 
on of Christian education or a pat 
aswer to the complicated problems and 
sues of religion and education, he will 
ok in vain. For in this book one finds 
variety of definitions and points of 
lew. 
It is a report of a Seminar held at 
1¢ Kent School, commemorating the 
jth anniversary of the founding of the 
thool, November 1955. In the words of 
ie Reverend John Courtney Murray, 
J., one of the participants: “There are 
presented in this Seminar all different 
mpes of schools ranging from the Roman 
atholic school, which is definitely com- 
titted to the whole Catholic view, off 
1 every direction you want to move on 
ie spectrum to, let’s say, the American 
ublic school.” 
This is not a book on Christian educa- 
on, although that is part of it. It is, 
ather, a book with a wider and more 
indamental base, the Christian idea of 
ducation —just what the title implies. 
oth education under the auspices of 
istitutional Christianity and “secular” 
ducation are viewed from the perspec- 
ve of a Christian; and George Florovsky 
1 one of the concluding papers, “Faith 
nd Culture,” summarizes: “It is but 
air to remind ourselves that there is 
0 common agreement either about the 
ature of Christian education or about 
purpose and scope. Nor is there any 


greement about the nature -and_ pur-- 


ose of education at large.” 

This very fact makes the report of this 
eminar a stimulating and lively bit of 
eading. The discussions which follow 
arious papers lend an air of informality 
nd allow one to share in the “give and 
ake” that occurred between the keen 
hinkers who participated in the Seminar. 
he book includes the contributions of 
he following men: William G. Pollard, 
. Harris Harbison, Alan Paton, Massey 
I. Shepherd, Jr., John Courtney Murray, 
.J., Jacques Maritain, George Florovsky, 
teinhold Niebuhr, and Stephen F. Bayne, 
r. : 

Reflected in this Seminar are some of 
he thorny questions that have been 
laguing Americans in recent years: the 
lace of religion in education, teaching 
eligion or teaching about religion in 
ublic schools, the significance of the 
eligious convictions of the teacher, and 
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many others. The book deals rather 
thoroughly with the roots of our current 
problems as they show themselves in our 
bi-polar culture, stemming from the 
Hebraic and Hellenic streams, as well as 
the complications of differing theological 
and philosophical orientations. 

This book is required reading for any- 
one who is concerned about the problems 
of religion and education. It represents 
the healthiest way of dealing with these 
problems, by open and free discussion, 
among those who hold differing points of 
view and yet share a deep concern and 
conviction that solutions can and must 
be found. The report of the Seminar 
would make an excellent piece of dis- 
cussion material for groups desiring to 
come to grips with fundamental issues. 

J. BLaine FISTER 


Society and Education 


By Robert J. Havighurst and Bernice 
L. Neugarten. Boston, Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc., 1957. 465 pp. $5.75. 

This text draws from sociology and 
social anthropology material to help the 
teacher understand how an individual 
becomes a cooperating member of a 
complex society. The teacher is seen as 
the crucial person in the interaction be- 
tween child, school, and society. Pro- 
vocative insights are here for the 
religious educator. 

R. L. Hunt 


Moral Values 
in Public Education 


By Ellis Ford Hartford. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1958. 338 pp. $4.00. 

Public schools have a _ responsibility 
for character education, say Dr. Hartford 
and the “Kentucky Movement” which 
he describes. This report presents solid 
evidence of what has been done in 
schools in Kentucky in teaching moral 
and spiritual values. 

The teaching of morals, ethics, and 
manners, advocated by the “Kentucky 
Movement,” is seen by some people as 
“teaching religion,’ by others as com- 
municating a secularism making religion 
irrelevant. This report will help us 
evaluate better the Movement, and 
brings to readers the concern of the 
author for religion in all forms. 

R. L. Hunt 


The Vacation Church School 
in Christian Education 


By Elsie Miller Butt. New York, Abing- 
don Press, 1957. 192 pp. $2.00. 

Mrs. Butt, out of a wide experience 
in counseling teachers, has written a 
timely book of practical guidance in 
setting up and administering the vaca- 
tion church school and evaluating it as 
part of the total Christian education pro- 
gram. The book is directed to two 
groups: to administrators who plan and 
supervise the school, and to the direc- 
tors and teachers who work with the 
children in actually carrying out the 
program. The device of dividing the 
book into three sections gives further 
opportunity of using parts of it with 
specialized groups of leaders. 


Part I picks up actual experiences in 
kindergarten and junior groups, inter- 
preting them in relation to the principles 
and. philosophy of good Christian educa- 
tion. Mrs. Butt describes several teach- 
ing situations—some good and some 
less than ideal—using them to point up 
the role of the vacation school in guiding 
children toward more adequate religious 
concepts. 

In Part II, the relationship of the vaca- 
tion church school to the total purpose 
and philosophy of the church is ex- 
plored in terms of basic Christian edu- 
cation objectives, laws of learning, and 
church cooperation. The section ends 
with a brief history of the vacation 
school movement and its growing im- 
portance as a vital part of the religious 
training of children, and makes a strong 
plea that it be planned in conformity with 
the philosophy of Christian education as 
adopted by the Protestant Church. 

In Part II, Mrs. Butt deals with the 
administrative problems of the school — 
enlisting and training teachers, finding 
adequate space, financing the school, 
choosing curriculum, and so forth. Chap- 
ter 12 gives a good outline for 
evaluating the school. An extensive 
bibliography is included. 

A. Myranwy Roserts 


The Church Kindergarten 


By Polly Hargis Dillard. Nashville, 
Broadman Press, 1958. 160 pp. $3.95. 

The author combines with the usual 
kindergarten activities a thoroughgoing 
program of religious education. At story 
time Bible stories are first choice, and 
further familiarity with the Bible is 
gained by the teacher’s frequent use of 
quotations; both are fully listed. 

Those who find this approach to child- 
ren’s religion forced and too directive 
will find other important values in this 
book. A well-rounded program of kinder- 
garten activities is offered in considerable 
detail. Creative experiences are child- 
centered. 

Emotional problems of children and 
methods of teaching social techniques 
are barely touched upon, but generous 
bibliographies follow each chapter. Teach- 
ers will welcome the suggestions about 
sharing facilities with other church 
groups. Many helpful and convenient 
listings make for a compact and useful 
volume . 

Mary NIcOLAYSEN 


The Wesley Orders 
of Common Prayer 


Edited by Edward C. Hobbs. Nashville, 
The Methodist Student Movement, 1957. 
106 pp. $1.00. 

In 1784, the year in which the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church was organized in 
America at the Christmas Conference in 
Baltimore, John Wesley printed in London 
“The Sunday Service of the Methodists in 
North America.” He desired all his 
traveling preachers to use the service 
every Lord’s Day, being much concerned 
for “feeding and guiding these poor sheep 
in the wilderness.” But the services were 
never acceptable tothe liberty-loving 
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and somewhat primitive American Meth- 
odists. 

One hundred and thirty-four years 
later, in 1918, when few even knew about 
these services, Bishop Wilbur P. Thirkield 
reprinted “The Wesley Sunday Service,” 
including the proper collects for all the 
Sundays, in his book, Service and Prayers 
for Church and Home. He was also influ- 
ential in having a form of this service 
placed with other services in the 1935 
Methodist Hymnal where it was “sug- 
gested for occasional use.” The service as 
there printed has found considerable 
favor. 

Now The Wesley Orders of Common 
Prayer presents four complete services, 
along with collects for the Sundays, lec- 
tionaries, and twenty-five pages of selec- 
tions from the Psalms. Orders for 
“Morning Prayer (without music),” 
“Morning Prayer (with music) ,” “Evening 
Prayer,” and “Holy Communion” are 
printed separately, happily eliminating the 
necessity for rubrics and footnotes about 
omissions and substitutions. They are 
thus carefully adapted for use by the 
congregation, and copies should be pro- 
vided for all the people in churches 
where the formal services are to be used. 

The value of the book is greatly in- 


Using the Bible to Answer 


Questions 


Children Ask 
John L. and Arleene G. Fairly 


Children’s questions are a price- 
less opportunity —to those who 
know how to answer them. For 
good answers. stimulate the 
growth of young minds. 

Here is help for parents and 
teachers who wish to give clear, 
truthful answers, but are puzzled 
by questions like: Who made 
God? What does it mean to be 
dead? What does God look like? 

The authors present 13 major 
questions that young children 
commonly ask, discuss related 
questions, give the Bible’s answer, 
then suggest possible answers for 
the child. A general section treats 
types of questions children ask, 
their reasons for asking, and basic 
principles for answering any of 
their questions. $2.00 


An Adventure in Love 
W. Taliaferro Thompson 


For those about to be married, 
newlyweds, and parents, here is a 
guide to adventurous living—an 
adventure in Christian love. Here 
is how love can bind a family to- 
gether in faith and confidence— 
and in a warmth of understanding 
that sustains during storm and 
stress. Chapters deal with factors 
in a happy marriage and handling 
children from pre-school through 
adolescence. $2.50 


ask your bookseller 
JOHN KNOX PRESS 


creased by the extremely well written 
introduction. Most laymen reading pages 
7-15 will experience a new understand- 
ing of the content and meaning and 
progression of the service of worship; and 
many a minister will ask why these 
insights were not given him during his 
years of preparation at some seminary. 
Dr. Hobbs has rendered a very fine 
service in editing this book. 

Puivie S. WATTERS 


The Two Cities 


By John A. Hutchison. Garden City, 
Doubleday & Company, 1957. 190 pp. 
$3.50. 


His Kingdom Is Forever 


By Ernest Lee Stoffel. Richmond, John 
Knox Press, 1956. 182 pp. $3.00. 

The first of the above books is another 
in the “Christian Faith Series” of which 
Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr is the Consulting 
Editor. The Two Cities refers to the 
State and the Kingdom of God. The 
author explores the implications of a 
Christian approach to the issues and 
tensions that arise from the relation of 
these two entities. After reviewing the 
emergence of basic political concepts 
from ancient times to the present, he 
analyzes the genius of democracy as seen 
in contrast to totalitarianism. He feels 
that the aberrations of the latter drive 
home the wisdom of the First Command- 
ment: “Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me.” He feels that the Judeo- 
Christian faith has the important function 
of making us aware of and encouraging us 
to cultivate an allegiance to the loyalties 
that must sustain the values we cherish 
so much in Western liberal democracy. 

In His Kingdom Is Forever we have a 
treatise on the meaning of citizenship in 
the Kingdom of God. The entire discus- 
sion is set against a biblical background 
and is carried over into the evolving 
Christian Church. He develops the theme 
that a Christian must be “primarily a 


1958 Vacation Church School 
Filmstrip 


JOEL BECOMES 
A DISCIPLE 


Rane for any VCS using the 1958 
theme of the NCCCUSA Division of 
Christian Education—‘‘Jesus.” 


Brings out the meaning of discipleship in 
terms Primary and Junior groups will 
understand. 

Follows the adventures of Joel and his 
donkey as they accompany Jesus and the 
disciples on a teaching-healing journey. 


Full color—cartoon style—58 frames. Discussion 
Guide and Reading Script. VSU 650....... $7.50 
MUHLENBERG PRESS 
2900 Queen Lene, Phila. 29, Pa. 
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citizen of the Kingdom of God.” This is te! 
be understood both as an ever-presen 
reality and the future Heavenly Kin 
dom—for, in short, “his Kingdom 
forever.” He concludes that people will} 
find ultimate security in “a kingdom) 
whose foundations are not of this world,'l } 
for that is the only “kingdom that can-| 
not be shaken.” | 
Stites Lessty} 


My Arabian Days and Nights) 


By Eleanor T. Calverley, M.D. Ney) 
York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company 
1958. 182 pp. $2.95. | 
Americans who know of Kuwait only) 
as a very hot place where some of thei} 
friends in the oil business have gone ti 
work, will find entertainment and en! 
lightenment in this unpretentious book) 
Dr. Calverley and her husband we 
there in 1909, she as a medical missionar? 
and he as an evangelist and teacher. J} 
seems much longer ago than that. Ther’ 
was no electricity or running water, an| 
of course no automobiles or telephone: 
Water had to be hauled in and boilec| 
When the temperature stayed over 10} 
degrees day after day, one stayed an) 
bore it or left for the montains of Indic 
Perhaps the most curious incident wal 
that of the defense of the city agains) 
desert enemies. Taking advantage of th 
summer “when it was too hot to fight! , 
the citizens built a wall around the city) 
And this after the First World War! | 
Dr. Calverley tells many interestin 
stories of her women patients and q 
their lives in the harems. She also giv : 
a warm account of her own family li‘ 
and that of the other missionaries wh) 
came later. She shows a real appreciatic| 
for the people among whom she worke| 
while grieving over the handicaps face) 
by women in a Mohammedan commur| 
ity. In a simple and unselfconscious wa) 
she describes her own spiritual exper: t 
ences which made her years of hero} 
labor happy and rewarding ones. 
Linuian WILLIAy 


The Spirit of 
American Christianity 


By Ronald E. Osborn. New Yor) 
Harper and Brothers, 1958. 241 pp. $3. | 
The free churches in the free societ| 


of the United States are here intes| 
preted by a trained historian who is | 


generalizations. Professor Osborn, wt| 
teaches at Butler University School « 
Religion, Indianapolis, first prepared th| 
material for a European audience. Thi 
he stressed what is distinctive abo 
American church life, with special refe:| 
ence to Protestantism. He does declar| 
however, that Roman Catholicism ar 
Protestantism are “caught up in inten: 
rivalry” in the United States, and th 
each is strong enough to strive for dom} 
nance “as a realistic possibility.” 

The American Protestant churches e> 
hibit certain contradictions. We are par 
chial, yet we support an ecumenic 
movement. We are independent churche 
but we search for means of unity. 

There are warm theological discussio: 
among clergymen and professors, b’ 
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New books published May Sth 


SEGREGATION AND THE BIBLE 


Everett Tilson. A clear, sound examination of biblical passages related to the 
currently vital segregation issue. This is an important book for everyone interested 
in the race issue. Cloth, $2.50; Paper, $1.50 


LEADING IN PUBLIC PRAYER 


Andrew W. Blackwood. Practical help and inspiration for those who lead in 
public prayer. Part I takes up the various types of prayers used in public worship; 
Part II deals with the minister’s preparation. $3 


JEREMIAH: Prophet of Courage and Hope 


J. Philip Hyatt. A brief interpretation of Jeremiah’s life and thought, prepared for 
the average reader by the widely-known Old Testament teacher and contributor 
to The Interpreter’s Bible. $2 


WHAT JESUS REALLY TAUGHT 


Clarence E. Macartney. A posthumous volume by the beloved Presbyterian 
preacher, this book is composed of 16 messages on the teachings of Jesus as 
recorded in the Four Gospels. $2.50 


THE DIARY OF PETER PARSON 


W. B. J. Martin. Late-night reflections of a typical—and very human—parish 
minister. All readers will delight in Peter Parson’s articulate expression of his 
thoughts, moods, and experiences. $2.75 


SO YOU WANT TO PREACH 


Frederick Keller Stamm. Informally and with sympathetic insight, Dr. Stamm 
talks here about the minister’s whole life and work. This is an excellent book for 
those considering entering the ministry. $2 


MINISTERS AND TEACHERS 


William B. Silverman. Rabbinical homiletic material—the type of material to 
which Jesus was exposed—selected for use by Christian ministers and teachers. 
| Indexed by subject. $3.50 
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theological debate seems not to have 
reached the laity. With them it is the gos- 
pel of grace for all. Our churches have 
been much influenced by the frontier and 
by our political democracy. 

The simple faith of the American peo- 
ple that pervades our churches is an 
important fact in the history of great 
developments in the churches. “Its sig- 
nificance for theology needs to be con- 
sidered. . . . Christ, not theology, is the 
Lord of the church.” 

There is a concern for human welfare 
in our churches, and it is expressed. 
There is a marked emphasis on the Sun- 
day school and on missions. Our laymen 
take much initiative without the guid- 
ance of pastors. Our young people have 
a high degree of freedom to discuss 
issues. 

Our American churches operate under 
severe limitations in a secular world. 
The “revival of religion” is not yet 
thoroughgoing. Our churches are very 
active and often appear self-confident. 
“There are perils in a complacent piety. 
. .. We must seek the grace of penitence 
and of submission to the guidance of 
God.” 

Benson Y. Lanpis 


Guilt and Redemption 
(Revised Edition) 


By Lewis Joseph Sherrill. Richmond, 
John Knox Press, 1957. 255 pp. $3.50. 

Presumably this revised edition of Dr. 
Sherrill’s 1945 book incorporates his most 
mature thought regarding the universal 


RELIGION 
AND FAITH 
IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


W. STANLEY RYCROFT’S 


dynamic call for a new 


zZ ‘ Christian Reformation 
> S wa in Latin America. 
R me It is a brilliant study 


=z of historic and cultural 
influences, native re- 
ligions, Protestant and 
Roman Catholic church 
life, and the growing 
body of Evangelical 
believers who offer the 
best hope for a spirit- 
ual rebirth in Latin 
America. Be sure to 
. read it! Now at your 
bookstore, $3.75 
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human problem of guilt. Like his other 
writings, the book is filled with pene- 
trating insights about self which come 
from the personality of one who lived 
deeply and reflected profoundly upon 
human experience. 

One of the most significant chapters 
is number IV, entitled “The Outcropping 
of Guilt,’ in which the author describes 
the variety of disguises which guilt wears. 
His description of Christian love as 
Agape is epitomized thus: “Go when you 
wish and where you wish. Do what you 
will, for I trust you.” 

W. RanpotpH THORNTON 


Essentials of Social 
Group Work Skill 


By Helen U. Phillips. New York, Asso- 
ciation Press, 1957. 180 pp. $3.50. 

This book will be found of more value 
to the professional social worker than 
to the Christian educator. It emphasizes 
the social nature of personality, stating 
that “Spiritually, morally and emotion- 
ally speaking, there is no such thing as_ 
an isolated individual.” The objective of 
social group work is defined as person- 
ality development through group devel- 
opment. 

The book contains many other signifi- 
cant insights but these are hidden in a 
considerable body of generalized and 
illustrative material including case stud- 
ies from the field of social work. 

W. RanpoLPH THORNTON 


Behold God’s Love 


By Hazel Mason Hadley. Richmond, 
John Knox Press, 1957. 239 pp. $2.50. 

“Behold God’s Love” is a book of daily 
devotional readings written especially 
for junior highs. 

For years the denominational youth 
directors, meeting together on the Na- 
tional Council of Churches’ Committee on 
Youth Work, have felt the need for some 
devotional material for this age group. 
This book was written at their suggestion 
and its development was directed by the 
junior high subcommittee of C.Y.W. 

The junior high readers will find here 
a short, interesting thought for each day 
of the year. The author helps them to 
raise their own questions and encourages 
them to turn to their pastors, parents, 
and teachers for help beyond this book. 

The book itself covers the whole gamut 
of Christian experience, using many 
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biblical references, hymns, and traditions 
of the Christian year, making them rele- | |) 
vant to the young person’s experiences. | 
Mrs. Hadley has developed quite a knack } 
for this through her years of experience | 
as a teacher of junior highs. Ci 
Much practical counsel is given in these |) 
pages also. Christian truths are applied | 
to the emotional and moral problems of | 
growing up. i! 
Parents and teachers will find this | 
just the sort of spiritual guidance that |) 
their young people need as they prepare | 
to face the troublesome years of adoles- | 
cence. The author has met the challenge | 
of producing a book adequate to the | 
needs and experiences of junior highs. 
The challenge is now passed on to those } 
who would encourage use of this book by | 
their young people. -} 
Special thought and preparation should | 
be given to the task of introducing this } 
book, and with it the idea of a personal } 
devotional period for young people. This } 
is a strange concept to the activistic ages } 
of ten-to fourteen, but if once begun it | 
can be a very meaningful practice, for | 
beneath the activity is often a depth of | 
spiritual yearning striving for some means } 
of cultivation and expression. | = 
ANDREW J. YOUNG |) | 


A Girl’s Prayer Book 


Compiled by Anne W. House. Green- | 
wich, Conn., Seabury Press, 1957. 96 pp. 
$1.50. 


} 


A Boy’s Prayer Book 


Compiled by John Wallace Suter. 
Greenwich, Conn., Seabury Press, 1957. |) * 
96 pp. $1.50. } 

These collections of short prayers are 
designed to meet the needs and interests | 
of young people. They deal with both |)” 
everyday experiences and special situa- 
tions. In each case the prayers are 
topically arranged, so that a prayer re- 
lating to a special concern may be easily 
located. The books will be of most interest 
to those of junior high and senior high | ~ 
age. These boys and girls should find in | 
the collections much help for spiritual |)” 
growth through meaningful prayer. 

JEAN CHILDS YOUNG | 
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Happening 


Mrs. Poppe Becomes Director 
of TV for Children 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Barsara PoprPe 
(Mrs. H. B.) has been elected Director 
of Television for Children, on the execu- 
tive staff of the Commission on General 
Christian Education, National Council of 
Churches. She is working on a part-time 
basis in the Department of Audio-Visual 
and Broadcast Education, developing re- 
source materials for Christian educa- 
tion programs on television. These will be 
used experimentally in local communi- 
ties, looking toward a nationally produced 
children’s TV series. 

Mrs. Poppe, a native of Connecticut, 
is a graduate of Mount Holyoke College. 
Later she received the M.A. in Religious 
Education from the Hartford School of 
Religious Education and the B.D. and 
S.T.M. degrees from the Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Mrs. Poppe has had extensive teach- 
ing experience in public schools, church 
schools, leadership education classes and 
laboratory schools, and as a lecturer in 
religious education at Andover-Newton 
Theological Seminary. She has also done 
a great deal of writing and editorial work 
for the Connecticut Council of Churches, 
with the Commission on Missionary Edu- 
cation, and the Presbyterian Board of 
Missions, and has done television script 
writing and producing in New Haven. 


Milton Heitzman 
Becomes Director of 
Educational Evangelism 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—The Rev. Mitton 
ITZMAN has been elected to the position 
of Director of Educational Evangelism 
in the Central Department of Evangelism, 
ational Council of Churches. He suc- 
eds Dr. Paut L. Sturces, who resigned 
to become executive of the Massachu- 
setts Baptist State Convention. Mr. 
= began his work April 7. 
Mr. Heitzman was formerly on the staff 
the Commission on General Christian 
a being for three years Associ- 
ate Director of the Department of Audio- 
isual and Broadcast Education. He had 
rimary responsibility for the Visual 
ucation Fellowship and the program 
of leadership cultivation. He resigned in 
the fall of 1956 to take the betel of 
the Congregational Church of Beards- 
town, Tllinois. 
‘May, 1958 


In his new position Mr. Heitzman will 
be director of the nation-wide program, 
the National Christian Teaching Mission. 
Some thirty or forty of these community 
programs of evangelism are held each 
year. Their originator and first director 
was Dr. Harry C. Munro, Mr. Heitzman’s 
father-in-law. Mr. Heitzman will also be 
related to the Commission on General 
Christian Education as a consultant on 
evangelism with the various program 
committees. 


New Head for Presbyterian 
Radio and TV Work 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—The Rev. Law- 
RENCE W. McMaster, Jr., pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in Oxford, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been appointed executive 
director of the Department of Radio and 
Television of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. He succeeds the Rev. 
Ciayton T. Griswoup, who resigned for 
health reasons at the end of last Decem- 
ber. 


Mr. McMaster will coordinate the radio 
and television programs of the church 
and will work with the Broadcasting and 
Film Commission of the National Council 
of Churches, through which the denomi- 
nation does more of its broadcasting. 


Mr. McMaster’s radio and television 
experience includes service as host and 
narrator on “Look Up and Live,” the 
National Council of Churches’ TV pro- 
gram. 


Dr. Leibrecht Head 
of Evanston Institute for 
Ecumenical Studies 


EVANSTON, Il].—Dr. Watrer W. Ler- 
BRECHT of Harvard Divinity School has 
been appointed Director of the Evanston 
Institute for Ecumenical Studies, effec- 
tive July 1, 1958. The Evanston Institute 
is an outgrowth of the Second Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches. It is an 
institute for the training of clergy, lay 
leaders, and religious and educational 
agencies and institutions for leadership 
in the ecumenical movement. The insti- 
tute will provide both a center for re- 
search and study in ecumenical concerns 
and also a place for conferences and sem- 
inars in the practical methods of apply- 
ing basic Christianity to every area of 
contemporary American life. 

Six official Consultants to the Institute, 
representing the World Council of 
Churches and the National Council of 
Churches, are: Dr. J. Ropert NEtson, Dr. 
GerorGE WALKER BucKNER, Dr. PIERcE 
Beaver, Dr. Cameron P. Hatt, Dr. IRENE 
JONES, and CANON THEODORE O. WEDEL. 


The new Director was born in Ger- 
many and received his Doctor of The- 
ology degree from Heidelberg. He also 
studied at McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary. He was minister to foreign students 
at Columbia and New York Universities. 
Since 1956 he has been Assistant Profes- 
sor of Theology and Director of Studies 
at the Harvard University Divinity 
School. 


Children’s Kit for 
Vacation Church Schools 


ELKHART, Ind.—CROP, the Christian 
Rural Overseas Program which is part 
of the program of Church World Service, 
has published a Kit of project and infor- 
mation materials for use in vacation 
ehurch schools. This packet of materials 
has been approved by the Children’s 
Work Committee of the Division of Chris- 
tian Education, National Council of 
Churches. It contains pictures, music, 
take-home pieces, a leaders’ guide and 
other materials. While designed to stimu- 
late contributions to CROP, the contents 
are good from a missionary education 
point of view. Order from CROP, Elk- 
hart, Indiana. 


Religious Dance 
Course Offered 


LEE, Mass.—Trp SHawn, pioneer leader 
in the religious dance movement, is offer- 
ing a training session on religious dance 
at Jacob’s Pillow, Lee, Mass., June 23-25. 
The course will include material for 
church school activities and adult wor- 
ship services, including psalms, hymns, 
liturgies and Bible stories adapted for 
movement. There will also be help in 
developing creative worship expressions 
for all age groups and instruction on 
robing rhythmic choirs. 

The fee of $30.00 covers room, board, 
and tuition. For further information write 
JEAN BeckwitH Mirier, 1751 Yale Court, 
Wantagh, L.I., New York. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION DIRECTOR 
wanted in Fall by liberal suburban church 
near New York. New educational building; 
excellent lay leadership. 

Write Box SP, International Journal of 
Religious Education, 


257 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N.Y. 


PEEP HEP EPH PH Hh Hebd Hehehe 


WANTED: Director of Religious 
Education, full time; age 25-45. 
z Church membership 600, church 
& school 250. No previous Director. 
q Entire new plant in new location to 
be started in immediate future. Won- 
derful opportunity in South FLOR- 
* IDA east coast community of 20,000. 
For further information write to 
Committee of Religious Education, 
First Congregational Church, Lake 
: Worth, Florida. 
} 
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OVERSEAS Union Church in Panama Canal 
Zone seeks DIRECTOR OF CHRISTIAN ED- 
UCATION or ASSISTANT PASTOR, with 
educational and youth-work experience. In 
reply state schooling, experience, age and 
marital status. 


MR. T. F. HOTZ 


Box 129 Balboa, Canal Zone 


WANTED; Director of Christian Education, 
by large church in Boston suburb, Well- 
established church school and youth program ; 


900 pupils. Excellent parish and teacher co- 
operation. Two full-time ministers on staff; 
new educational building to be constructed 
in coming year. Adequate budget and liberal 
salary based on ability and experience. Begin 
any time June to September. Write FIRST 
ONAL CHURCH, READING, 
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Dr. Jordan L. Larson 


Committee on Religion and 


Public Education to Meet 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—The Committee on 
Religion and Public Education of the 
National Council of Churches is sched- 
uled to meet July 7-9, in Chicago. This 
committee is attempting to draft a state- 
ment of the responsibility of church 
members for the welfare of children in 
the public schools, and on how our con- 
stituency thinks public schools should 
deal with matters religious. If your 
church or council of churches has an 
official statement on such matters, you 
are requested to send a copy to the Com- 
mittee on Religion and Public Education, 
- National Council of Churches, 257 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 

Dr. Jorpan L. Larson, Superintendent 
of Schools in Mount Vernon, New York, 
is chairman of this Committee and will 
preside at the meeting. 


Official Stands on 


Temperance 


WASHINGTON, D.C—A booklet en- 
titled Here We Stand, published by TEM 


© LOOK TO THE AGENCIES... 


. . with the help of the next special issue of the International Journal. The September 
Journal will help parents and church school teachers understand the goals of such agencies 
as the Campfire Girls and Boy Scouts and build upon their enriching programs. 


Reserve copies now at quantity rates: 
100 or more copies only 25¢ each 
20-99 copies for 30¢ each 
6-19 copies for 40¢ each 
1-5 copies at 50¢ each 
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INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL, Box 238, New York 10, New York. 


SEND cee copies of ‘‘The Church and Agencies Serving Children and Youth’’ as 


“3-01- 35- 000-0-2-10 ‘(Plea send icemuttasice with order for $4 or less) 


Press, 100 Maryland Ave., N.E.., Wash- 
ington 2, D.C. (25 cents a copy) gives the 
official stand the Protestant churches 
have taken on the problem of alcohol. 
It is the result of a questionnaire asking 
for denominational official positions re- 
garding total abstinence, advertising of 
alcoholic beverages, and the serving of 
alcoholic drinks on commercial airliners. 


Eastern Writers’ Conference 


Scheduled for June 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa—As an_ out- 
growth of the national Christian Writers 
and Editors’ Conference held annually at 
Green Lake, Wisconsin, there will be 
held this summer the first session of a 
Regional Writers’ Conference. This is 
designed for people living in the East 


and will be held on the campus of East- 


ern Baptist College, St. Davids, Pennsyl- 
vania, near Philadelphia. The conference 
will last for six days, June 21-26, and 
the board and room will be $20.00. For 
further information write Dr. Benjamin 
Browne, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
3, Pennsylvania. 

The eleventh annual Writers and Edi- 
tors’ Conference, sponsored jointly by 
the National Council of Churches and the 
American Baptist Convention, is an- 
nounced on the inside cover page of this 
issue. 


American Education Week 
Sparks Recognition for 


Public School Teachers 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The theme for 
the 1958 observance of American Edu- 
cation Week, November 9-15, is “Report 
Card U.S.A.” The theme for Sunday, 
November 9 is “Report Card: Building 
Character.” Churches wishing to have a 
share in this observance are invited to 
write for suggestions and materials to: 
American Education Week, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

In previous years Religious Educa- 
tion Week has been the impetus for 
church and community recognition of 
public school personnel. This has taken 
a number of different forms. Receptions 
and teas, where church people meet 
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teachers and administrators informally, 
are held in many cities, usually in a} 
large church. Decatur, Illinois, holds! 
such a tea annually, sponsored by the! 
Illinois Council of Churches. In 1957 the} 
teachers and administrative staffs of 

Chicago and surrounding communities 

attended. a reception and fellowship hour ih 


as public school personnel were honored " 


Professor Joseph Sittler. Private as wa 
at a meeting arranged by the Greater| 


occasion followed a seven-months’ ‘study | 
of “Religion and Public Education” by 2° 
group of twenty-seven representative) 
schoolmen and churchmen. i 
The consideration of teaching as ai) 
Christian vocation is also a concern of) , 
the churches. Six young people, in their! 
final year of training for the teaching) 
profession at McGill University, were! 
dedicated to the “ministry of teaching”) 
in a ceremony before the Montreal United), ) 
Church Presbytery. 5 


have committees studying the relaticnnel 
ships of religion and education. The) 
Dallas, Texas, Council of Churches spon- 
sored a workshop where teachers were!) 
invited to think together about how they) _ 
serve God through service to children. 


Multiply Your Effectiveness 
(Continued from page 7) 


This indicates another way in which} 
school teachers and administrators} 
can be of help in the church school/_ 
without necessarily teaching classes'} 
of children. The church can ask them} 
to give leadership education guidance) 
to parents who are teaching or may be} 
asked to teach in the church school.) 
This may be in the form of class ses- 
sions or of in-service supervision. | 

It is usually found advisable that} 
parents study the characteristics of 
children one year older than their own" 
child, and teach classes a year ahead. 
For example, training classes for all) 
parents whose children are now in) 
grade four often leads to recruitment) 
and selection of teachers for grade 
five. In these classes the teacher may 
specifically relate the learning expe- 
riences of the children in the school, 
the community, and through radio and. 
television to what is being studied in 
church school. 


Protestant churches are fully jus- | 
tified in seeking all effective ways of 
working with the public school. Pub- 
lic school teachers may find enriched 
possibilities of service to the church 
by working in new-ways with the 
adult staffs of the church schools, The 
children, whatever their age, will 
profit from this integrated approach, 
in which the church and the public 
school recognize and share their com- 
mon concerns and common bodies of 
subject matter. 


STRENGTHEN 
YOUR CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 


Exceptional Courses... Complete 
in Themselves... for “Released 
Time” or for Special Study Groups 


THE STORY OF JESUS 
By Blanche Hoke 


An outstanding book. At- gee 
ranged for 30 sessions; in 
four units; to help chil- 
dren know the continued 
story of Jesus. Two 
pupil’s books, rich in 
stories; activities; appli- 
cations of teachings. For 
pupils in public school 
grades 3, 4. 

Teacher’s Text.....$2.25 
Pupil’s Books........... 35¢ 


WORSHIPING GOD AT CHURCH 
By Florence B. Lee 


What worship is and why Christians want 
to worship. Carefully planned to help youth 
in church and home in their personal devo- 
tions. For pupils in school grades 5, 6. 

Teacher’s Text. To be published June 2. 
Pupil’s Book. To be published June 2. 


CHRISTIAN CITIZENS IN SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY. By D. G. Swain 


An effective course in 
Christian living. Shows 
the kind of conduct 
Christian citizenship pre- 
scribes in school and 
community. Plans for 15 
sessions were well tested 
in actual teaching situa- 
tions. For junior high 
pupils; grades 7, 8. 

Teacher’s Text........ $1.75 
Pupil’s Book ...........: 35¢ 


MASTERPIECES OF OLD TESTAMENT 
LITERATURE. By Jean H. Wood 


Designed to create ap- 
preciation of Old Testa- 
ment’s great literature. 
Fresh, varied procedures. 
Skillfully links teachings 
to lives of youth them- 
selves. Pupil’s book mo- 
tivates him to turn to 
Bible. For pupils in f 
school grades 10, 11, 12. 
Teacher’s Text......$2.00 
Pupil’s Book.......... 1,25 
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ISLAM: The Straight Path 


—Islam Interpreted by Muslims 


Edited by 
KENNETH W. MORGAN 


May 19. Eleven distinguished 
Muslim scholars present a lucid 
account of Muhammed’s life, 
teachings, and the growth of 
Islam through the centuries. They 
describe Muslim culture and 
practice in each of the major 
Islamic areas and examine the 
main schools of thought which 
have developed throughout Is- 
lamic history and live in today’s 
practices. Endpaper maps, 
471 pp. $6.00 


Also Edited by Morgan .. . 


THE PATH OF THE BUDDHA 
Buddhism Interpreted by Buddhists 
Endpaper maps, 432 pp. $6.00 


The Religion of the Hindus 
Endpaper maps, 434 pp. $6.00 


Faiths Men Live By 


JOHN CLARK ARCHER; 
Revised by CARL E. PURINTON 


Just Published! Second Edi- 
tion. This new book provides a 
comprehensive, objective study 
of today’s religious beliefs and 
practices in their historical con- 
text. Each religion is viewed in 
its cultural setting and in itself, 
with due regard for interaction 
with other faiths. The approach 
is contemporary and takes into 
account the religious, economic, 
and political changes of recent 
years. 540 pp. $5.75 


Essentials of 


New Testament Study 
ERIC LANE TITUS 


Also New! A concise, clearly 
organized treatment of the reli- 
gious, social, and historical con- 
text in which the literature of the 
Christian community developed. 
Writing with remarkable clarity, 
the author makes frequent use of 
the best of both classical and re- 
cent New Testament scholarship 
and interpretation. 

261 pp. $3.75 


Order your books from: 


15 East 26th St.,.New York 10 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


.. . Especially 


for Teachers 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL 
Paul H. Vieth 

All areas of Christian education 

are considered by this seasoned 


church school worker. $3.50 


VENTURES IN YOUTH 
WORK 

Henry N. Tani 
A comprehensive guide demon- 
strating a sympathetic concern 
for the frequently maligned teen- 
ager. $2.75 


AN ADVENTURE WITH 
PEOPLE 


Ferris E. Reynolds 
Wherein are reflected the wis- 
dom, patience and joyfulness of 


a dedicated teacher. $1.50 


At denominational bookstores 


ty, CHRISTIAN 
2 EDUCATION 
m 3 PRESS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


HISTORY 
OF 


RELIGIONS 
By E. O. James 


N excellent short text in com- 
parative religions. Beginning 
with prehistory, the author, a well- 
known British scholar, goes on to 
discuss religions in the ancient 
Middle East, India, China and 
Japan, Greece and Rome, Zoroastri- 
anism, Judaism, Christianity and 
Islam, and ends with a valuable 
chapter on different methods of ap- 
proach to the study of religion. 
“Will be of very great value to 
the many ministers and teachers 
who find nowadays that students 
are interested in ‘other religions.’ 
It is quite remarkable that so much 
has been arranged in so small a 
space.” —British Weekly 


Illustrated. Bibliographies. Index. $2.75 
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OUR FAMILY WORSHIPS AT HOME 


Anna Laura and Edward Gebhard 


Conversations applying the Bible to daily living, for families with 
children over 9. “To the best of my knowledge, this is an innovation in 
the proposals for family worship. Never before have I seen a total family 
cooperate in presenting worship material for so large a range of ages. It is 
beautifully done and in page after page I am persuaded that the material 
speaks directly to the needs of some member of each family reading the 
book.”—KeENNETH I. CLark, Executive Director, The Danforth Foundation 


$2.50 


Also by Anna Laura and Edward Gebhard: 
GUIDEPOSTS TO CREATIVE FAMILY WORSHIP $2.50 


FATHER, WE THANK THEE 
William A. Clough 


In this honest, unaffected little book 
of 200 graces and 100 prayers, an 
American family says “Thank you!” to 
God for all his love and care and ma- 
terial blessings—and speaks for all fam- 
ilies who share their gratitude and seek 
a means of expressing it. 

“This unusual book was prepared as 
an aid to family unity and home devo- 
tional life. Exactly 300 short, simple, 
sincere prayers make up its pages. If 
your family wants to raise the spiritual 
level of your home, secure this volume.” 
—Christian Century $1.25 


OUR FAMILY GROWS 


TOWARD GOD 
Mary Clemens Odell 


“Creative imagination is required to 


_ use informal family situations in develop- 


ing the religious life of the home. Our 
Family Grows Toward God is a deserip- 
tion of one family’s success. It is doubtful 
if parents could find a more helpful book 
than Mrs. Odell has written for them... 
Our Family Grows Toward God is fasci- 
nating reading but it is also profitable 
discussion material for parents’ groups or 
mothers’ clubs in the church.’—Interna- 
tional Journal of Religious Education 
Paper. 50¢ 


Visit Your Bookstore Today 


TWO MINUTES WITH GOD 
Paul J. Hoh and Philip R. Hoh 


“These simple, suggestive devotions 
were worked out by a father and his 12- 
year-old son. Many of the topics were 
chosen by the son, many of the Bible 
verses were his choice, and much of the 
language is expressive of his thought, 
with the result that here is a devotional 
book that is different . . . It is primarily 
a child’s book of devotions which are 
Bible-centered, genuinely religious, and 
truly devotional in spirit.”—Watchman- 
Examiner $1.75 


YOUR HOME CAN 


BE CHRISTIAN 
Donald M. Maynard 


“Dr. Maynard's advice is as simple as 
a, b, c. Again and again he offers specific 
solutions for specific problems of specific 
age groups. Newly married couples, par- 
ents, and even grandparents should find 
in this little volume a clearer under- 
standing of what is involved in making a 
home Christian.”-—The Lutheran 

Dr. Maynard, professor of religious 
education at Boston University School of 
Theology, is widely known for his com- 
mon-sense counsel on child guidance and 
family relations. Cloth, $2; Paper, $1 


